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WALTER J. SCHNERR 


Lapsed Time and Continued 
Action in Brazilian Portuguese 


I. It is established usage, not only in the Romance languages, but in 
European languages generally, that an action or state beginning in the 
past and continuing into the present is expressed by the present tense 
of the verb, and, similarly, that an action or state having begun at a 
time previous to that envisaged in a past narrative and still continuing 
at the time of the narrative is related in the imperfect tense—two situa- 
tions in which the English idiom usually cails for the present perfect 
and the past perfect respectively. The European use is already estab- 
lished in the Classical languages, e.g. “iam dudum loquor,” “polyn 
chrénon toito poid,” “keinon ichneyé palai.”* 


The purpose of the present study is an analysis not only of this con- 
struction, but also of the closely related expressions meaning “ago” 
and “previously” in the literary language of Brazil. The basis of the 
study is the analysis of all pertinent constructions in some forty twenti- 
eth-century texts, with the addition, for purposes of comparison, of half 
a dozen works written in the nineteenth century and here referred to as 
Group I.? Since there are marked differences in style between most of 
the literary texts of the first quarter of the twentieth century and those 
of the present generation, those written in the first three decades of the 
century are classified together as Group II, and those written since 1930 
by contemporary authors are called Group III.° In the light of some of 
the tendencies to be discussed, this division will prove to be amply 
justified. 


II. The basic “rules” governing the constructions in question are 
familiar from every grammar book and need not be restated; a list of 
basic types will be adequate: 


‘Cp. W. W. Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses (Boston, 1890), paragraph 26. 

*The authors and works represented in Group I are as follows [unless other- 
wise stated, all were published in Rio de Janeiro]: Aluizio Azevedo, O Homem 
(1938), O Cortico (1939); José de Alencar, O Sertanejo (Sao Paulo, n.d.) ; 
Machado de Assis, Memérias Pésthumas de Braz Cubas (1946), Quincas Borba 
1938), Yaya Garcia (1940). 

"Group II consists of José Americo de Almeida, A Bagaceira (1937); Afranio 
Peixoto, Fruta do Mato (1922); Graca Aranha, Chanaan (1926), A Viagem 
Maravilhosa (1930); José Anténio Nogueira, Pais de Ouro e Esmeralda (Sao 
Paulo, n.d.) ; José Vieira, O Livro de Tilda (1923); Alfonso Henrique de Lima 
Barreto, Vida e Morte de M. J. Gonzaga de Sd (1949). Triste Fim de Policarpo 
Quaresma (1949); Monteiro Lobato, Cidades Mortas, Mundo da Lua, Idéias de 
Jéca Tati, Na Antevéspera, A Onda Verde, Mr. Slang e o Brasil, Urupés (all 
from Obras Completas, Sao Paulo, 1948); Odilon Azevedo, Macegas (1923). 
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1. Present tense of continued action: (a) E la que eu vivo ha 
muito tempo. (Aluizio Azevedo, O Homem, p. 205) (b) Ha muito que 
desejo ir a Minas. (Machado de Assis, Quincas Borba, p. 129) 


2. Present tense plus preterite, of specific lapsed interval, mean. 
ing “ago”: (a) Nao soube disso. Foi ha pouco. (Odilon Azevedo, 
Macegas, p. 253) (b) Ha pouco foi que me contou. (ibid., p. 18) 

3. Imperfect tense of continued action: (a) .. . achava-se esten- 
dida havia duas horas (Aluizio Azevedo, p. 13) (b) . .. havia dous 
anos que se achava nésse estado. (ibid., p. 14) 


4. Imperfect tense plus pluperfect, of specific lapsed interval, 
meaning “before” or “previously”: (a) Queria lembrar-se . . . do que 
fizera havia poucos instantes. (ibid., p. 189) (b) Havia trés anos que 
se matriculara. (Agnelo Macedo, Onde ha um basta um, p. 8) 

5. Type 4 expressed by an adverb: (a) Sentia ainda a leve 
pressao do braco melindroso que se apoiara ao seu, algumas horas 
antes. (Aluizio Azevedo, O Cortico, p. 277) (b) ... um fato . . . que 
se dera vinte anos atras. (ibid., p. 299) 

There are numerous variants and modifications of these types; they 
will be taken up in due order. It should be remembered that, whereas 
in some languages, notably French and German, the principle of con- 
tinuity does not necessarily apply when the statement is negative 
(“Je n’ai rien vu depuis hier;” “il y a longtemps que je ne I’ai vu;” 
“ich habe ihn schon lange nicht mehr gesehen”), the tense usage in 
Portuguese (at least in the types already mentioned) is not affected by 
negation: Ha muito que nao vejo uma noite assim. (Machado de Assis, 
p. 81) Havia j4 dous anos que nos nao viamos. (Machado de Assis, 
Meméorias Pésthumas de Braz Cubas, p. 24) An exception to this rule 
will be found below, in section V. 


III. In most of the Romance territory the function of expressing 
lapsed time has been assumed by the two Latin verbs HABERE and 





Group III contains: Agnelo Macedo, Onde ha um, basta um (Sao Paulo, 1947); 
Dyonélio Machado, Desolaggo (1944); Fran Martins, Estréla do Pastor (1942), 
Mar Oceano (Fortaleza, 1948), Mundo Perdido (1940), Poco dos Padus (Ceara, 
1938); Gustavo Dale, Terra Morena (1935); Gilberto Amado, Os Interésses da 
Companhia (1942); Graciliano Ramos, Vidas Sécas (1947); Jorge Amado, 
Cacau (1936), Jubiaba (1935), Mar Morto (1936), Searad Vermelha (Sao Paulo, 
1946); Joao Climaco Bezerra, Nao ha Estrélas no Céu (1948); José Lins do 
Rego, Menino de Engenho (1939), Doidinho (1935), Bangué (1934), O Moleque 
Ricardo (1940); Paulo Menotti del Picchia, Salomé (n.d.); Clovis Nogueira de 
Sa, No Delirio da Vida (Sao Paulo, 1941); Oswald de Andrade, Marco Zero, 
vols. 1 and 2 (1943-45); Raquel de Queiroz, Caminho de Pedras (1948), Joao 
Miguel (1948), O Quinze (1948). Since percentages and ratios are quoted only 
within groups and since usage within groups is relatively uniform, the fact that 
III contains more titles than II has not appreciably affected the results. Several 
texts in III are quite brief. 
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WALTER J. SCHNERR 


FACERE (il y a deux jours, due giorni fa, hace dos dias). In Spanish 
and Portuguese the continued action construction is more similar to 
the lapsed time formula than is necessarily the case in Italian and 
French, but in French il y a can be used both ways (“je lai vu il y a 
trois jours” and “il y a deux heures que nous travaillons”), and the 
Italian essere can also discharge both functions (“E’ un’ora che rileggo 
queste lettere”—where é un’ora che is the equivalent of da un’ora, and 
“Io seppi due giorni orsono” with orsono, i.e. ora sono as an alternate 
term for fa). In modern Spanish, the Latin FACERE is quite uniformly 
the basis of usage, but the former use of HABERE, still alive in such 
phrases as muchos ajios ha and very familiar from the opening passage 
of Don Quijote (“En unlugar de la Mancha . . . no ha mucho tiempo 
que vivia un hidalgo . . .”), was so prevalent in Renaissance Spanish 
that Keniston, in The Syntax of Castilian Prose, suspects the one case 
of temporal hacer there recorded (36.911) of being a misprint.* In 
Portuguese, both haver and fazer share the temporal uses, although 
haver seems to dominate, at least in the literary language of Portugal. 
The first observation, and one of the most striking, to be made upon 
examination of the present series of Brazilian texts, as arranged in the 
three chronological groups, is the marked increase in the use of fazer 
in the contemporary period. Granted that the first group of six works 
is much too small to be conclusive, the relative infrequency of temporal 
fazer in nineteenth-century writings is still obvious to anyone who 
reads extensively in that period. In the following summary, which is 
given in percentages within each respective group, no distinction is 
made between the two functions of continued action and lapsed time: 
the figures are based on the total occurrences of Aaver and fazer in 
their temporal uses: 


GROUP HAVER FRAZER 


I 97.5 2.5 
II 90.55 9.45 
Ill 72.56 27.44 


In the contemporary group Aaver still predominates, but by less than 
three to one. In general the pattern of preference for haver holds true 
within the individual authors, with the exception of Graciliano Ramos 
(who is represented by only one brief text, however) and of Fran Mar- 
tins, in whose four works here included there is a three to two prefer- 


‘Hayward Keniston, The Syntax of Castilian Prose—The Sixteenth Century 
(Chicago, 1937), p. 433, where it is stated categorically that hacer to indicate 
time is not found in sixteenth-century prose. The quotation suspected of being 
a misprint’ is from Bernardino de Mendoza (ibid, p. 495). 
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ence for fazer. This of course does not mean that temporal fazer is a 
recent phenomenon, a product of the last two generations. What it does 
indicate is the growing influence of the vernacular on the written lan. 
guage, since many of the occurrences of temporal fazer are in colloquial 
context. 

The second noteworthy fact is that fazer, colloquial as it may be, is 
much more conservative in its behavior than haver. This applies in two 
respects: first, the observance of tense sequence, as outlined in the 
examples given above, and second, the retention of the conjunction que 
when the temporal phrase precedes the main verb, a practice that can be 
demonstrated by a comparison of (a) with (b) under each of the first 
four types listed in section II. The strict observance of these types would 
call for the use of hd only with the present tense to indicate continued 
action or with the preterite to express lapsed time (“ago”’). It is possi- 
ble, however, for the latter case to occur with the imperfect tense, when 
the point of reference is the present, e.g., Estas aborrecido? Vais ver 
é alguma loira . . . loira ou morena. Estavas com uma loira ha pouco. 
(Nogueira de Sa, No Delirio da Vida, p. 205) This type, expressing 
lapsed interval rather than continuity, is not counted as a violation of 
sequence. 


The fact is that the prevailing contemporary tendency is to use hé 
invariably, with utter disregard for tense relation. The following exam- 
ples are all taken from Bangué, by José Lins do Rego: Chegara dos 
estudos ha mais de més e parecia que fora hontem que desarrumava 
as minhas malas. (p. 13) O coronel ha anos que nao comprava mais. 
(p. 176) O velho botara para o neto ha anos. (p. 177) Também ja 
estava ha tempos de fogo morto. (p. 241) This is even more effectively 
demonstrated by the fact that in many contemporary works temporal 
havia does not occur at all. That this is a growing tendency is again 
evident from a comparison of the three groups. In Group I, havia is 
lacking in one out of six texts. In Group II, it fails to occur in six out 
of sixteen, that is, in three eighths of the works. In Group III, it is 
missing in fifteen out of twenty-four books, that is, in five eighths, or 
more than half of the entire group. 


Naturally, where havia is lacking, more and more of the instances 
of hd will be in violation of strict tense sequence. The percentages are: 


I 15.38 
Il 31.22 
TI 65.21 


Thus almost two thirds of all the occurrences of hd in the contemporary 
group are in violation of sequence. These figures are in themselves not 
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WALTER J. SCHNERR 


too significant, based as they are on narrative texts, in which the past 
tenses generally prevail and the opportunity to violate the principle 
of sequence occurs a disproportionate number of times. What really 
is significant is the ratio of ha out of sequence to havia in sequence. 
The following figures refer to actual occurrences: 


GROUP ha havia RATIO 
I 14 29 1:2 in favor of sequence 
II 59 41 3:2 against sequence 
Ill 244 36 61:9, almost 7:1 against sequence 


In fact, so strong has the feeling become that Ad is an invariable 
word for expressing temporal relations that it is even used with refer- 
ence to the future. This is strictly a matter of orthography, and most 
questionable orthography at that; some recent books contain: Daqui 
ha alguns anos tomo o iltimo, e nunca mais bebo. (Agnelo Macedo, p. 
159) Jango, vocé esqueceu que estamos num feudo de sua familia! E 
que daqui ha pouco sera transformado numa estancia balnearia de 
grande estilo. (Oswald de Andrade, Marco Zero, II, 247) But compare: 
Mas estou no Rio daqui a cinco dias. (ibid., II, 417) Previously, this 
had always been understood and printed as the preposition a, and its 
transformation into the verb form hd is a practice not even consistently 
observed within the limits of the same volume, as the last example 
shows. 


Concomitant with the decline of Aavia, but less precipitous, has been 
the decrease in the use of antes and atrds to mean “before,” at least 
when the time interval is specifically measured (this is entirely inde- 
pendent of the preposition antes de or the conjunction antes que). 
Fazia has been holding its own in this function; cf. the following two 
examples from José Lins do Rego, who very seldom uses havia: Fazia 
meses que o deixara e a distancia me restituira a sua grandeza de 
outrora. (Bangué, p. 169) Fazia pouco mais de um ano que mudara de 
situagao. (O Moléque Ricardo, p. 275) But compare: Um ano antes 
éle estivera na vila de pilar noutro carater. (Menino de Engenho, p. 31) 
The percentage distribution in the three groups is as follows (this deals 
exclusively with the situation exemplified in section II, types 4 (a and 


b) and 5 (aandb): 


GROUP ha havia fazia antes, atras 


I 10.0 —— sm 72.5 
II 31.6 — sam 26.3 
Il 58.2 2.5 16.4 22.9 


It is evident from these figures that fazia in III is still used almost as 
much as havia in I, that antes and atras, despite a reduction from almost 
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three fourths to about one fourth of all the occurrences, have not de. 
clined very much in going from II to III, that havia seems to be well 
on the way to disappearing, and that at present the invariable hg 
accounts for more than half of the occurrences. This means that in 
Brazilian prose the distinction between “ago” and “before,” scrupu. 
lously observed in some languages, no longer seems important. 

All of the constructions listed above (section II) with Aaver also 
occur with fazer: 

1. (a) Ja estou aqui faz uma semana. (Afranio Peixoto, Fruta do 
Mato, p. 189) (b) Faz ja dois dias que estou nas Cajaseiras. (ibid, 
p. 49) Type 1 (b) is much more frequent than | (a). 

2. (a) Frederico morreu, faz dois anos. (Jorge Amado, Mar Mort, 
p. 40) (b) Ja faz muitos anos que ela foi embora daquéle porto. (ibid,, 
p. 73) 

3. (a) Mas homem, eu n@o via cheiro de mulher fazia dois ano 
[sic]. (Jorge Amado, Jubiabd, p. 152) (b) Fazia dois ano [sic] que 
eu nao sabia o que era mulher. (ibid., p. 153) 

4, (a) ... se casara ja fazia dois meses. (Fran Martins, Estréla 
do Pastor, p. 291) (b) Ja fazia oito dias que a pneumonia se declarara. 
(ibid., p. 165) 

This tense sequence, however, which with haver has disintegrated 
to the extent already indicated, is still practically intact with fazer. 
That is one of the noteworthy differences between the two verbs. The 
only real violation of sequence with fazer that has been noted in all the 
texts under consideration is the following: Eu queria fica na guerra. 
Faiz [sic] muito tempo que eu desconfiava. (Oswald de Andrade, |, 
349) Another difference lies in the fact that fazer is more likely to be 
used independently: Uma véz a gente apostou corrida, éle ganhou. Faz 
tempo. (Jorge Amado, Mar Morto, p. 209) Que tem isso? Ja faz tanto 
tempo. (Lins do Rego, O Moléque Ricardo, p. 261) A third difference 
is that fazer does not combine with de (or desde), as can be the case 
with Ahaver (further details in section IV). This resistance of fazer to 
combinations is in marked contrast with the frequent fusion of the 
desde and hace constructions in Spanish.° 

Another peculiarity of fazer is the possibility of its being attracted 
into the plural by the following noun: Fazem meses que estas negras, 
que hoje sao feitas, foram iniciadas. (Jorge Amado, p. 110) Fora no 
saveiro de Guma que ia partir (faziam trés dias isso). (ibid., p. 222) 


"See Hayward Keniston, Spanish Syntax List (New York, 1937), 32.129, p. 
180, where the example quoted is: “Estamos invitados desde hace tres semanas” 
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This is contradicted, on the other hand, by “Ja faz muitos anos” (p. 
73) and “fazia meses nao aparecia” (p. 119) in the same text. The 
plural forms are sporadic at best—Fran Martins, for instance, uses 
them in Mar Oceano and avoids them in Estréla do Pastor, and the 
usage is condemned by grammarians as being a solecism. 


IV. It has already been stated that fazer is also used more conserva- 

tively with respect to word order. This difference is less decisive than 
in the case of tense sequence, however. The pertinent rule results from 
a comparison of (a) and (b) under the general types listed in II and 
III: when the temporal phrase precedes the verb of a given clause, it is 
joined thereto by the conjunction que. This is observed quite con- 
sistently in Spanish; the omission of gue when the temporal expression 
stands before the verb, not listed at all in Keniston’s Spanish Syntax 
List for the modern period, is possible in Castilian prose of the six- 
teenth century.* In Portuguese, the chief exceptions fall into four 
classes: 
A. Que may be omitted when the construction occurs in a subordinate 
clause, in many cases already introduced by que: . . . dava uma espécie 
de felicidade que ha muito tempo n&o gozava no Colégio. (Fran Mar- 
tins, Estréla do Pastor, p. 223) . . . a mulher do padeiro Daniel, que 
ha quatro meses estava préso. (Raquel de Queiroz, Caminho de Pedras, 
p. 292) 


B. When the meaning is “ago,” the phrase sometimes occurs without 
que: Ha tempos . . .confessei-lhe . . . (Machado de Assis, Braz Cubas, 
p. 134) Ha muito embarcou . . . (Odilon Azevedo, Macegas, pp. 11-12) 
C. The omission is possible when the sentence is interrogative: E ha 
quanto tempo vives aqui? (Aluizio Azevedo, O Homem, p. 104) Ha 
quantos dias esta assim? (Menotti del Picchia, Salomé, p. 154) 

D. The omission is also possible when the sentence is exclamatory: 
Ha quanto tempo nfo vejo vocé! (ibid., p. 65) Ha quanto tempo nao 
nos avistamos! (Graca Aranha, Canad, p. 23) These four types account 
for all of the deviations from the rule in Group I, and for all but two 
cases in Group II; in Group III, however, there are about ten violations 
that do not fall under these headings, e.g. Ja trés vezes seguidas que 
dava o pera. E ela ha uma semana amarrava o galo. (Raquel de Quie- 
roz, p. 247) 

Fazer, on the other hand, occurs either independently or in accord- 
ance with the aforementioned rule; the only exceptions refer to the 
meaning “ago”: Nao faz muito tempo morreu um homem no meu con- 
sultorio. (Jorge Amado, p. 189) 

‘See Keniston, The Syntax of Castilian Prose, 32.151, p. 427. 
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Fazer enters into the composition of other temporal expressions, espe. 
cially in locutions dealing with the spending of time, the completion 
of a given period of time, or the celebration of a birthday or wedding 
anniversary: Saia 4 boca da noite, fazia horas pelos botequins até ir 
jantar .. . (Lima Barreto, Gonzaga de Sd, p. 247) Assim ela ia repas. 
sando a sua vida de casada, que ja tinha mais de trés meses feitos, 
(ibid., p. 178) Ele fizera vinte anos na véspera e ninguém festejara-o 
no casaraéo esquecido. (Oswald de Andrade, II, 301-302) . . . a esposa 
que amava, com que ia fazer, que ironia! cinqiienta anos de casado. 


(ibid., I, 197) 


Haver can be used more flexibly in elliptical expressions or in the 
absence of a conjugated verb: Casais ha muito amigados deixavam-se 
benzer pelo padre. (Jorge Amado, Cacdu, p. 136) Passavam pelo meu 
cérebro, ha muito soerguido do abatimento que trazia ao entrar, 
ligeiras reflexdes. (Lima Barreto, p. 116) 


The combination desde hd is infrequently employed and has been 
observed only twice in the texts under consideration, both examples 
being in the writings of Jorge Amado: . . . nao se revoltavam porque 
desde ha muitos anos vinha sendo assim. (Jubiadd, p. 33) . . . que 
homem era éle desde ha bastante tempo. (Mar Morto, p. 58) The com- 
bination de hé (usually with pouco or muito) is much more frequent. 
Its obvious use (and virtually its only use in nineteenth or early twenti- 
eth century prose) is after a substantive: . . . gostou até de ver a casa 

. em contraste com as borboletas téo vivas de ha pouco. (Machado 
de Assis, Quincas Borba, p. 278) Um belo dia apareceu na terra uma 
professora nova, mais ou menos ao molde desta de ha pouco. (Monteiro 
Lobato, Cidades Mortas, p. 169) This use still exists, but in recent 
works de ha also occurs ( often in conjunction with jd) in a purely 
adverbial sense: Ja diziam de ha muito que a cabeca déle era melhor 
do que um livro, (Oswald de Andrade, II, 53) As for the inclusion of 
que when the phrase precedes the verb, contradictory examples can be 
quoted from the same source (in this case a work not included in any 
of the three groups analysed): De ha muito Elsa nao ouvia mais nada. 
(Octavio de Faria, O Lodo das Ruas, I, 302) .. . numa hora avangada 


como aquela, de ha muito que nao devia haver mais ninguém acordado. 


(ibid., I, 391) 


Another factor to be considered, however, is the steady eclipse of 
the verb haver in Portuguese in general and in Brazilian in particular. 
The use of haver as an auxiliary has long since been confined to writ: 
ing, but in Brazil even the impersonal use of haver (in the meaning 
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“there is” or “there are”) has been assumed by ter.’ In view of this 
replacement of haver by ter, it was inevitable that the temporal uses 
should be affected. This does not happen very often in writing, but 
there is evidence that the process has already begun, especially in 
cases where the style is strongly influenced by the vernacular. In the 
following instances the sequence of tenses has been respected: Quando 
sai Floréncio do hospital, Ricardo?—-Nao sei nao, Simao. Ja tem mais 
de més que éle esta 14. (José Lins do Rego, O Moléque Ricardo, p. 148) 
Tinha muito tempo que ela nao amava um homem.. .(Jorge Amado, 
Mar Morto, p. 80) A pantomima comegou. Tinha uma hora que Anténio 
Balduino beijava Resenda Roseda&. (Jorge Amado, Jubiabd, p. 253) 
.,. tinha dois anos que nao a via, desde que Clovis se empregara. 
(ibid., p. 359) In the following sentence, already quoted in connection 
with fazer, ter actually retains its usual sense, temporal as the meaning 
may be: Assim ela ia repassando a sua vida de casada, que ja tinha 
mais de trés meses feitos. (Lima Barreto, p. 178) This has gone one 
step farther, however. Both in Portugal and in Brazil, the phrase estar 
com is the equivalent of ter (“estou com trinta anos,” “estou com 
fome,” “estou com sono,” etc.) and this substitution can take place in 
a temporal phrase (not necessarily the exact equivalent of those previ- 
ously examined): Vocé quer saber? Foi coisa de mulher . . . Ta com 
muito tempo, foi noutra costa, 14 no Sul. (Jorge Amado, Mar Morto, 
p. 85) Meteu o remo: era a cabefa melada de lama do negro, engalhada 
num pé de cabreira. Estava com trés dias de afogado. (José Lins do 
Rego, Menino de Engenho, p. 52) 


V. Desde. There still remains to be considered a large group of 
temporal constructions, those involving the conjunction or preposition 
desde, with certain analogous uses of depois. This is in obvious analogy 
with the use of desde in Spanish and the prevailing use of depuis in 
French, da in Italian, and seit in German. 


A. The preposition desde occurs with nouns of time or with nouns 
identifying a definite point of time: Desde ésse instante comegava a 
haver um nexo entre éles. (Menotti del Picchia, Salomé, p. 294) ... 
desde sua chegada a Saquarema a propriedade parecia outra. (ibid,, 
p. 265) Nao parara um instante desde as seis da manha. (ibid., p. 137) 
(Note the use of the pluperfect.) It also occurs elliptically with adjec- 
tives and with nouns that do not identify a specific point of time, but 
are more general in their reference: Desde pequena habituara-se a ela. 


‘See Renato Mendonca, O Portugués do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, 1937), p. 265, 
where several examples are given. 
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(ibid., p. 328) ...a mentalidade que fomos formando desde meninosg, 
(Raquel de Queiroz, Caminho de Pedras, p. 271) 


B. Desde quando, “since when,” follows the principles of tense usage 
that apply for haver and fazer: E desde quando se gostam Ha muito 
tempo ja? (Aluizio Azevedo, O Homem, p. 198) 


C. The conjunction desde que does not necessarily follow the prin. 
ciples of tense usage that apply in cases of continued action. It fre. 
quently appears with the pluperfect tense, even when the action or 
state is obviously continuous (this is also true of the preposition desde, 
as is already evident from the third example under A): . . . que lhe 
ficara no espirito desde a infancia. (Menotti del Picchia, p. 326) This 
is often the case when the sentence is negative (compare with the final 
examples in section II): Desde que chegara ao colégio ainda nfo tinha 
apanhado nem uma véz. (Lins do Rego, Doidinho, p. 236) 


D. Often both verbs are in the preterite: Desde que éle morreu ela 
ainda nao se levantou da cama. (Fran Martins, Estréla de Pastor, 
p. 236) 


E. Desde que is occasionally written des’que (notably in the Urupés 
of Monteiro Lobato). Certain writers (e.g. Afranio Peixoto and Lins 
do Rego) use a que to connect the desde clause with the main clause 
when the temporal clause precedes, a principle already observed in 
connection with temporal phrases formed with haver and fazer, in the 
respective types (b) of the model sentences: Desde que vim do hospital 
que é isto. (Lins do Rego, O Moléque Ricardo, p. 167) Desde que seu 
Abilio tinha ido para o hospital, que Ricardo fazia as vezes de chefe de 
familia. (ibid., p. 259) This also resembles the que that may follow 
quase and bem when they occupy the initial position: Quase que nao 
deixavam lugar. (ibid., p. 11) Bem que podia ser verdade. (ibid., 
p. 88) The same practice is observed with a desde phrase, as well as a 
desde que clause: . . . falava-se . . . numa filha que desde o carnaval 
que se gpresentara com tosse. (ibid., p. 210) 


F. Depois is freqently used in ways analogous to those current with 
desde, both for tense usage and for the insertion of que before the 
main verb: Depois que regressara das férias j4 nao me preocupava com 
coisa nenhuma. (Fran Martins, p. 219) Depois que sai do colégio, 
Margarida nao quis mais saber de mim. (ibid., p. 290) Depois da 
morte de Francisco que nao vinha dormindo como antigamente. (Lins 
do Rego, p. 145) 

G. When used with the subjunctive, desde que means “provided that”: 
. . . disse que achava muito bom a gente casar-se. Desde que fosse com 
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um bom mogo. (Odilon Azevedo, Macegas, p. 289) E éste amor tanto 
pode animar a um poeta quanto a um comerciante, desde que qualquer 
déles possua uma alma delicada e uma ideia superior da vida. (José 
Vieira, O Livro de Tilda, p. 173) 


VI. The temporal relation usually expressed by desde can also be 


conveyed by the preposition de (of which desde was originally a com- 
pound form, DE EX DE). 


A. The phrase de muito occurs at times as an equivalent of de ha 
muito, described in section IV: De muito nés vinhamos naqueles olhares 
moles, (Fran Martins, p. 50) . . . a quem nao viam de muitos anos 
aquela parte, (Aluizio Azevedo, O Cortigo, p. 14) 


B. De can otherwise replace hd or havia: Ja de dias a tinha de tocaia, 
aguardando sempre um momento . . . (Monteiro Lobato, Urupés, p. 39) 
C. Or it can otherwise replace desde: Nao é de hoje que a senhora é 
dos meus cuidados. (Agnelo Macedo, Onde ha um basta um, p. 293) 
D. Phrases with de often follow substantives, participles, or adjectives: 

. a mae déle, que estava viuva de pouco, dependia quase que ex- 
clusivamente désse filho. (ibid., p. 92) Uma mulher de barrigao, gravida 
de muitos meses, contava a outra a sua histéria. (Jorge Amado, 
Jubiabé, p. 25) Eramos amicissimos de longos anos, e sé-lo-iamos até 
hoje se nao fora a minha imprudéncia. (Monteiro Lobato, Cidades 
Mortas, p. 203) 


VII. The idea of continuity may also be conveyed by the use of the 
adverb ja (cf. the German “er war schon lange da”): Devia ja estar 
ali horas. Dyonélio Machado, Desolagao, p. 281) Quantos anos ja que 
arrastava dentro da alma aquela paixao avassaladora? (Agnelo Macedo, 
p. 154) The following sentence shows a very unusual employment of 
para in a similar sense: Moro nesta rua para mais de dez anos .. . 
pergunte se existe uma unica pessoa ofendida por éste negro velho. 
(José Lins do Rego, p. 172) 


VIII. There are also various ways in which the lapse of time can be 
expressed by the verb ir. Of the instances here presented, only the 
first involves continuity, whereas the others all indicate lapsed time. 
In the final example listed, the appearance of the second verb in the 
pluperfect tense requires the first verb, ir, to stand in the imperfect 
tense, hence the principle of tense sequence is followed: Sei la, é a vida 
dela . . . Esta aqui vai para um ano e para todos é como no primeiro 
dia. (Afranio Peixoto, Fruta do Mato, p. 113) Foi numa viagem que 
Federico arranjou vocé. Ja vai 18 anos. (Jorge Amado, Mar Morto, 
p- 53) Lembre-se do que lhe disse vai para um més. (José de Alencar, 
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O Sertanejo, II, 191) Vao ja tantos anos que me separei dos mew, 
(Lima Barreto, Gonzaga de Sd, p. 223) Ja vai um més da noite em que 
Norma . . . delirou dois dias entre a vida e a morte. (Emi Bulhie 
Carvalho da Fonseca, No Siléncio da Casa Grande, p. 76) (A some 
what startling statement, but textual!) La iam longos anos. Ele er 
entéo muito rapaz, e pobre. (Machado de Assis, Quincas Borba, p. 4) 
Ja iam dois anos que sua mae aparecera. (Jorge Amado, p. 52) 


Other verbs occur sporadically in temporal phrases, but so rarely 
that in the texts here considered the four following examples are hapa: 
legomena: Andava por um més que Dagoberto Marcau se achava 
no Bondo. (José Americo de Almeida, A Bagaceira, p. 240) (This is 
similar to the quotation from Peixoto for verb ir, but note por in lieu 
of para.) Desde quando ela esta mais vocé?—-Ja entrou nos dois anos. 
(Raquel de Queiroz, Joao Miguel, p. 142) Quem é que n@o quer tera 
certeza da sua sorte? Ja esta perto de inteirar dois meses que fui preso, 
e de jari nem noticia. (ibid., p. 225) Sao quinze dias que n&o recebo 
noticias de Salomé. (Menotti del Picchia, p. 28) The interest of this 
last example lies in its close resemblance to the Italian usage. 


IX. Conclusion: In Portuguese, the function of expressing lapsed 
time and continued action or state is shared by the two verbs haver 
and fazer, which originally followed a tense scheme very similar to 
that of the other Romance languages, but clauses formed with desde 
and depois do not always fit into such a scheme. The growing emanci- 
pation of Brazilian prose from classical models has led to a rapid 
change of style in the present generation; one evidence of such change 
is the reappearance of fazer in a large number of temporal phrases. 
Haver, which even in Portuguese and earlier Brazilian writers had 
already manifested a tendency to break away from the system of tense 
sequence, has by now practically abandoned the principle of sequence, 
whereas fazer is employed in a much more conservative manner. The 
conservatism in the use of fazer also extends to word order, since, when 
fazer precedes the principal verb of the clause, a connecting que is 
much less likely to be omitted than is the case with haver. Haver, on the 
other hand, combines more readily with de (or even desde). The 
characteristically Brazilian encroachment of ter on haver has also 
affected temporal phrases. In addition, there are miscellaneous forma: 
tions, especially with the preposition de and with other verbs, principally 
verbs of motion. 
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Marcel Proust’s Vision of the 
French Social Hierarchy 


Proust has frequently been called a snob who spent his life absorbed 
by questions of social status. True it is that page after page of his 
A la Recherche du temps perdu is devoted to questions of genealogy, 
of who should greet whom, of cold-blooded snobs ignoring parvenus; 
yet in spite of all this, the France which emerges from this vast novel 
is essentially democratic. Proust depicts a country in which social 
hierarchy is nothing but an illusion, where it is perfectly possible to rise 
from one class into another and to be accepted by the reigning aris- 
tocracy. 


This picture of a democratic, dynamic society emerges gradually and 
is fully visible only in Albertine disparue and Le Temps retrouvé. In 
the earlier volumes, the young narrator has the illusion of a rigid caste 
system with etiquette similar to that at Versailles. His discovery that 
French society is no longer a pyramid at the top of which stands 
a hereditary feudal nobility comes as a shock, and leaves the reader 
with the. impression that this discovery is the source of profound dis- 
illusionment. From this, one might conclude that Proust admired the 
aristocracy and longed to have it preserved intact. On the other hand, 
the French nobility in the novel are from the very beginning cruel, 
spiteful idlers, utterly unworthy of being the leaders of any group. In 
the last analysis, the world of human society belongs to the first of the 
two worlds of Marcel Proust, the world of illusion, and as such is not 
to be sought after by anyone with a real sense of values.’ 


French society first appears to young Marcel as a feudal hierarchy 
of which the Duchesse de Guermantes is undisputed queen. In Du Coté 
de chez Swann we catch our first glimpse of the queen in her social 
realm, in the salon of the Marquise de Saint-Euverte. Parallel to this 
salon is that of Madame Verdurin, flower of the bourgeoisie. Proust 
implies that the two are worlds apart, yet the very fact that Charles 
Swann frequents them both and that, although he is both a Jew and 
bourgeois, he is accepted by the Faubourg Saint-Germain proves that 
the two worlds are much closer than Proust seems to imply. 


"For Proust’s “two worlds” see Harold March, The > oa? of Marcel 
Proust (Philadelphia; University of Pennsylvania Press, 1 
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Next in rank to the Duchesse de Guermantes are the others in the 
family—her brother-in-law the Baron de Charlus and the Prince de 
Guermantes, and her nephew the Marquis de Saint-Loup. Here again, 
in the person of Saint-Loup there is proof of the essential democracy 
of French society, for the marquis is a Republican. He considers his 
coachman his social equal and is as harsh with him as with a member 
of the nobility. 


Il était arrivé en effet quelquefois & Robert de le gronder avec une certaine 
rudesse, qui prouvait chez lui moins le sentiment de la différence que de l’égalité 
entre les classes. “Mais, me dit-il en réponse aux reproches que je lui faisais d's. 
voir traité un peu durement ce cocher, pourquoi affecterais-je de lui parler poli. 
ment? N’est-il pas mon égal? N’est-il pas aussi prés de moi que mes oncles ou 
mes cousins? Vous avez l’air de trouver que je devrais le traiter aves égards, 
comme un inférieur! Vous parlez comme un aristocrate” ajouta-t-il avec dédain. 


Just as the fact that Charles Swann was admitted into the inner circle 
proves that it was possible for a bourgeois to become a member of the 
élite, so does Marcel’s friendship with Saint-Loup and his quick accept. 
ance by the Guermantes on an equal footing with the old nobility prove 
that French society was not a static hierarchy. However, Proust does 
not seem willing to accept what he himself has proved by these two 
examples of easy passage from the bourgeoisie to the aristocracy. He 
gives a multitude of examples to prove that French society is based on 
a caste system. Jews are to be excluded from the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main, and the presence of Swann in the salon of the Marquise de 
Saint-Euverte arouses the ire of one of the ladies present. There is 
segregation in the cafés frequented by the aristocrats, and part of the 
cafe is reserved for Jews.’ Gilberte Swann in a cowardly denial of her 
own race feels she must pretend she is not acquainted with Sir Rufus 
and Lady Israel.‘ That this exclusion based on race is also illusory is 
confirmed not only by Swann’s high social position but even more 
strikingly by Bloch’s amazing rise and his penetration into the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain. 


Another illusion is that the bourgeoisie can never rise into the inner 
circle. The aristocracy hold steadfastly to the idea and are determined 
to keep the middle class, no matter how rich or influential, in its sub- 
ordinate position. The President of the Republic, Carnot, was a bour- 


” hy A Ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs (Paris: Nouvelle Revue francaise, 1931), 
, 23-24. 

*"Sodome et Gomorrhe, I, 85. 

‘Albertine disparue, I, 51. 
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geois and Gilbert, Prince de Guermantes, feels that his wife has dis- 
honored their name by calling on Mme Carnot.® 

This illusion of an exclusive élite becomes almost a mania with some 
of the nobility, and the fear of being seen with the wrong people or 
being introduced to them makes their lives constantly insecure. If the 
Prince de Foix with his clique of penniless aristocrats happens to take 
a banker out to a restaurant in hopes of a loan, he doesn’t dare to 
speak to any of his friends if they see him in such company.* The 
Duchesse de Guermantes, although at the very top of the social pile, 
is not free from this mania. She is dying to know her own sister-in-law 
who refuses to meet her. If the Marquise de Cambremer happens to be 
seen at the home of people below her in the social scale, her social 
position is diminished in the eyes of all who see her. Her daughter-in- 
law is frantic for fear she will be too cordial to the wrong people, and 
greets Marcel cordially only because he is a friend of Saint-Loup: 

Mme de Cambremer nous nomma 4 sa belle-fille. Celle-ci, qui glaciale avec 
les petits nobliaux . . . si pleine de réserve de crainte de se compromettre, me 
tendit au contraire la main avec un sourir rayonnant, mise comme elle était en 
sureté et en joie devant un ami de Robert de Saint-Loup.’ 

Furious at having to meet Brichot, a mere Sorbonne professor, the 
marquise changes the polite formula of introduction and is indignant 
that her husband should bow politely at the introduction to this 


bourgeois: 
Irritée d’avance du cété bonasse que son mari tenait de sa mére et qui lui 
ferait prendre un air honoré quand on lui présenterait un des fidéles . . . elle 


dit, non comme elle aurait di: “Permettez-mois de vour présenter mon mari,” 
mais: “Je vous présente & mon mari,” tenant haut ainsi le drapeau des Cam- 
bremer, en dépit d’eux-mémes, car le marquis s’inclina devant Brichot aussi 
bas qu’elle avait prévu.' 

Cambremer himself feels repugnance at the thought of meeting a 
doctor, Cottard, and he asks Verdurin what he sells. The Baron de 
Charlus is not concerned with meeting the wrong people because he is 
a law unto himself. His method of dealing with a social inferior (unless 
this person happened to be an attractive man willing to accept his 
advances) was quite simple—he was unbearably rude. Charlus reluc- 


*Sodome et Gomorrhe, I, 242. It is amusing to note a change in Proust’s idea 
of the social status of the President of France. One did not call on Carnot. 
but Jules Grévy enjoyed great prestige. Swann knew him intimately, which for 
Proust meant that he was socially acceptable. 


*Sodome et Gomorrhe, I, 88. 
"Sodome et Gomorrhe, II (2), 24. 
"Ibid., p. 172. 
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tantly comes to the bourgeois salon of the Verdurin’s to hear Morel play, 
but he enters the house as if it were a brothel where he is ashamed to 
be seen. He snubs Dr. Cottard and is insufferably insolent to Cottard’s 
wife. When he sees her heading toward him, the Baron remains seated, 


having no desire to be polite to a woman with whom he is ashamed 
to be seen. 


Charlus is equally impertinent to his host Verdurin. The latter, living 
in the abysmal ignorance of the middle class, is not familiar with ques- 
tions of precedence. He stupidly gives the Marquis de Cambremer 
precedence at table, thinking that a marquis is higher than a baron. 
As Verdurin is explaining this to Charlus, the latter takes the oppor. 
tunity to insult him to his face: 


—Permettez, répondit M. de Charlus avec un air de hauteur & M. Verdurin 
étonné, je suis aussi Duc de Brabant, Damoiseau de Montargis, Prince d’Oleron, 
de Carency de Viazeggio et des Dunes. D’ailleurs cela ne fait absolument rien. 
Ne vous tourmentez pas, ajouta-t-il en reprenant son fin sourire qui s’épanouit 
sur ces derniers mots: j’ai tout de suite vu que vous n’aviez pas l’habitude.” 


Charlus is no less rude to the Marquis de Cambremer because he con- 
siders the latter far beneath him. Cambremer had invited him for din- 
ner and at the last minute Charlus sent a telegram to break the engage- 
ment. This rudeness in turn makes the Cambremer rude to those next 
in rank, the Verdurin, whom they refuse to see. The greatest humilia- 
tion of all brought about by Charlus comes in a scene worthy of Dos- 
toevsky. Charlus has invited his aristocratic friends to hear Morel play 
at Mme Verdurin’s. These friends insult their hostess in every way 
posible: they try to avoid being introduced to her, pretending that 
Charlus is their host; then, after they are forced to meet their hostess, 
they make fun of both her and her bourgeois house: 

Aucune ne s’occupait de Mme Verdurin. Plusieurs feignirent de ne pas la 
reconnaitre et de dire adieu par erreur 4 Mme Cottard . . . Les Duchesses, ne 
trouvant rien des étrangetés auxquelles elles s’étaient attendues dans ce lieu 


qu’elles avaient espéré plus différent de ce qu’elles connaissaient, se rattra- 
paient, faute de mieux, en étouffant des fous rires devant les tableaux d’Elstir 


10 

This tension, these dramatic situations, explosive as they are with 
those who are at the top of the scale, become a neurotic anxiety for 
those struggling to climb. The novel swarms with social climbers all 
with one passion: to meet someone above them in social rank. These 
deluded creatures struggle desperately to reach their goal, and never 


*Ibid., p. 209. 
*La Prisonniére, II, 95. 
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seem to realize that this goal is sheer fantasy. Saint-Loup and Albertine 
are the only major characters in the whole novel who are not slaves 
to this mania. Legrandin is the first snob to make his appearance in the 
novel, but his struggles are eclipsed by those of Swann after his mar- 
riage to the demi-mondaine Odette. The absurdity of this mania is no- 
where better displayed than by Swann’s behavior. Now that he is mar- 
ried and supersensitive concerning his social position, the former inti- 
mate of the Prince of Wales boasts to all and sundry about knowing 
the wife of a chef de cabinet in the Ministry of Public Works, saying 
that he hasn’t a single evening free. Swann’s whole life is plunged into 
an atmosphere of despair and failure because he is unable to take his 
wife and daughter to the home of the Duchesse de Guermantes, with 
whom before his marriage he had been on very friendly terms, Odette, 
too, is infected with the fever; her desire to have a salon like Mme 
Verdurin’s becomes the guiding force of her whole life. Bergotte him- 
self, great and famous man though he was, joins the race; his desire 
for social acclaim takes the form of a longing to be admitted to the 
French Academy, and in order to gain his ends, one finds him going 
through all kinds of manoeuvres in order to get to know the duchesses 
who can sway votes in his favor. 


When a group of such people assemble, it is inevitable that bitter 
situations develop, and such is the case with Mme Verdurin’s salon 
composed exclusively of social climbers. Proust’s descriptions of the 
ridiculous antics of these creatures are delightfully comic. The Russian 
Princess Sherbatoff graces this bourgeois salon with a title, but her 
superior status gives her no joy—on the contrary, despite her gracious 
exterior and apparent indifference, she is inwardly burning up at being 
forced to associate with the middle class. Dr. Cottard, another faithful 
habitué of the salon feels that his social success is much more important 
than any professional meeting, and his patients have to be of high social 
rank to make him miss one of Mme Verdurin’s Wednesdays: 


Il fallait qu’il fit appelé par une visite bien importante pour qu’il lachat les 
Verdurin le mercredi, l’importance ayant trait d’ailleurs plutét @ la qualité du 
malade qu’a la gravité de la maladie. Car Cottard, quoique bon homme, re- 
noncait aux douceurs du mercredi non pour un ouvrier frappé d’une attaque, 
mais pour le coryza d’un ministre.” 


The presence of Charlus in this group of social climbers causes vio- 
lent excitement. Cottard cannot control his joy at seeing a baron. Pro- 
fessor Brichot is enchanted to meet Charlus and is even more delighted 


"Sodome et Gomorrhe, II (2), 124. 
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to see Charlus at one of his lectures. He boasts about this to his friends 
and tells them to come to class just to see a baron.** 


These same bourgeois who are desperately trying to pull themselves 
up the ladder, are equally intolerant of those beneath them who are 
attempting the same thing. M. Verdurin feels that he and his “artistic” 
clan are superior to other middle class people, and a hapless book 
publisher who happens to call at Verdurin’s on a Wednesday is forced 
to make a quick getaway. Cottard’s behavior toward a peasant in a 
railway carriage is an even more unpleasant story. The little clan had 
gathered at the different stations along the way to Mme Verdurin’s 
and formed a little group in the train. At one station a peasant with 
a third class ticket got into their compartment. Cottard forced the chef 
de gare to make the peasant get out at once. This incident was very 
disturbing to Saniette, one of the clique, for he feared that the peasants 
at the station might riot. 


Thus, the illusion of a social hierarchy is a potent one, but we see 
that in France such a caste system is really not possible. The social 
climbers do mount the scale, and once at the top they discover that 
they had been victims of a mirage, because everyone else is there too! 
There is no exclusion, for all are admitted to the inner circle despite 
tireless efforts to keep them out. 


Moreover, from the very beginning when young Marcel surrounds 
the inaccessible nobility with an aura of mystery and spends long hours 
dreaming of the time when he might know these distant creatures, he 
still depicts them as unpleasant characters, rude, vain and heartless. 
The first glimpse of a salon in the Faubourg Saint Germain is that 
of the Marquise de Saint-Euverte, in Du Cété de chez Swann. This is a 
sardonic counter-sketch of Mme. Verdurin’s bourgeois salon. The con- 
versation in the Marquise’s immense drawing room, faultlessly fur- 
nished, is just as vulgar, just as childish as the flat puns of Cottard 
and the idiotic pedantry of Brichot. The men who live in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain are, with the exception of Saint-Loup, either vicious, 
stupid or both. Charlus, throughout the novel, is a vile personality, the 
Duchesse de Guermantes is malicious, the Princess Sherbatoff looks like 
the procuress of a brothel, the Marquise de Cambremer has a moustache 
and spits as she talks, her daughter-in-law is a sententious pedant. All 
of the male nobles are homosexuals, even Saint-Loup, and Proust baldly 
states that the French aristocracy was more degenerate than other 
classes. 


"Za Prisonniére, II, 121. 
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HELEN T. GARRETT 


D’une part . . . on trouve que l’aristocratie semble proportionnellement, dans 
ce livre, plus accusée de dégénérescence que les autres classes sociales. Cela 
gerait-il qu’il n’y aurait pas lieu de s’en étonner. Les plus vieilles familles f- 
nissent par avouer dans un nez rouge et bossu, dans un menton déformé, des 
signes spécifiques ot chacun admire la “race."™ 

The chief trait of the nobility, one cultivated to excess, is the desire 
to shine as a wit; but although the Duchesse de Guermantes succeeds 
in astonishing her circle by her impertinence and her paradoxical 
statements are never boring, this humor wears thin when used too 
constantly, and finally irritates through its cruelty. And not all aristo- 
crats are witty. Many are fools and bores who, because of their titles, 
seem mysteriously endowed with wit." 


Nobility is only relative at best. In the provinces, the son of a man 
who sells furniture can reign as the prince of elegance, and in the 
country it is possible to frequent people one wouldn’t speak to in Paris. 
It is for this reason that the Marquise de Cambremer invites the Ver- 
durin to her home. Moreover, family and title are not the only basis 
for invitations into the élite. Money is also very important. Proust 
himself is self-contradictory on this question. In one passage in Alber- 
tine disparue, he says that money means nothing at all to the aristoc- 
racy, yet, in the same volume, he shows all the great noble families 
of France in a mad scramble to marry Gilberte Swann for her fortune.*® 
Artistic gifts and political influence can also open doors. The violinist 
Morel values his musical reputation far above nobilty and when Charlus 
offers him a title he refuses categorically : 


Mais d’autre part, son nom d’artiste diplomé, Morel, lui paraissait superieur 
& un “nom.” Et quand M. de Charlus, dans ses réves de tendresse platonique 
voulait lui faire prendre un titre de famille, Morel s’y refusait énergiquement.” 

With La Prisonniére the whole caste system is shown to be an illu- 
sion, and the true democracy of French society becomes more and more 
apparent. Jupien was a tailor, a man of the people, and his niece had 
neither money, name nor culture. Yet in La Prisonniére she has begun 
her dazzling rise and, as the Baron de Charlus’ protégé, she is received 
by the bourgeoise. In Albertine disparue, she has come up through 
marriage into the highest artistocracy, and at her death the noblest 
families of Europe go into mourning. Then in the final volume of the 
novel, Le Temps retrouvé, we find the complete upheaval of French 


"La Prisonniére, 1, 61-62. 

“4 [Ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs, I, 120. 
“Albertine disparue, Tl, 164-166. 

“Sodome et Gomorrhe, 11 (3), 87. 
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society. After the War of 1914, Proust returns to Paris to find parvenus 
everywhere. Mme Verdurin, that ridiculous bourgeoise, is now queen 
of French society. She has married the Prince de Guermantes and her 
salon is the most sought after in Paris. Bloch, excluded formerly, is now 
invited everywhere. Gilberte Swann, daughter of a cocotte, is finally 
received by the Duchesse de Guermantes, then marries the Marquis 
de Saint-Loup and also belongs to the first family of France. 


The most spectacular social career of all and the one which sym. 
bolizes the rise of the proletariat into the highest position is that of the 
violinist Morel. Morel’s father was a valet who had worked for Marcel’s 
uncle. In the beginning Morel is ashamed of his origins and begs Mar. 
cel not to tell anyone. Through his talent and his relationships with 
Charlus, he finds all doors open to him. Nevertheless, Morel is uneasy 
in this world and harbors resentment against the nobility. Any time an 
aristocrat insults him, he conjures up the memory of the French Revo- 
lution. When Charlus wanted to ennoble Morel, he mentioned that he 
had had a valet of that name, and asked him to change his name to 
Charmel. This made Morel furious: 


. . » Charlus eut la malheureuse idée d’ajouter qu'il avait un valet de cham- 
bre qui s’appelait ainsi. I] ne fit qu’exciter la furieuse indignation du jeune 
homme. “Il y eut un temps ou mes ancétres étaient fiers du titre de valet de 
chambre, de maitres d’hotel du roi—Il y en eut un autre, répondit fiérement 
Morel, ot mes ancétres firent couper le cou aux votres.”” 


In a scene which is dramatically symbolic of the real status of 


French society, Morel quarrels with Charlus and actually triumphs over 
him—the servant’s son crushes a baron. Mme Verdurin, furious at the 
rudeness of the baron’s friends, gets her revenge by telling Morel that 
Charlus had called him his servant. Morel publicly insults Charlus, 
telling him he was not the first the baron had tried to pervert. Poor 
Charlus, usually so proud and insolent, is so terrified at losing the one 
he loves that he cannot speak. No one befriends him; all draw away 
and side with the servant’s son against the noble. The one person who 
takes Charlus’ part does so because of class solidarity. The Queen of 
Naples understands the situation and calls Charlus’ enemies “canaille”: 

Vous n’avez pas l’air bien, mon cher cousin, dit-elle 4 M. de Charlus. Appu- 
yez-vous sur mon bras. Soyez sir qu'il vous soutiendra toujours. Il est assez 


solide pour cela . . . vous savez qu’autrefois 4 Gaéte il a déja tenu en respect la 
canaille.” 


"[bid., p. 144. 
"La Prisonniére, Il, 160. 
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Helen T. Garrett 


In Le Temps retrouvé we see one last glimpse of Morel and Charlus. 
The latter, half paralyzed by a stroke, has sunk into the lowest depths 
of moral corruption. His former hauteur has vanished without a trace 
and he is obsequious in his greetings of all and sundry regardless of 
social position. After seeing this pathetic remnant of fallen glory, Mar- 
cel goes into the drawing room of ex-Mme Verdurin, now Princesse de 
Guermantes, and here he finds “un homme considérable,” looked up to 
by all Paris: it was Morel. The whole Faubourg Saint-Germain was 
filled with such servants risen to the top of society: 


Le Faubourg Saint-Germain comme une douairiére gateuse ne répondait que 
par des sourires timides & des domestiques insolents qui envahissaient ses 
salons, buvaient son orangeade et lui présentaient ses maitresses.” 


Ursinus College 


*Le Temps retrouve, II, 137. 
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NOTICE TO MLASC MEMBERS 


Due to an unforeseen conflict in schedules, we were unable to include 
the names of several MLASC members in the list published last June. 
The omitted names are listed on the mimeographed Supplement which 
accompanies this issue. 

The Executive Council has requested that the members of the 
Association be informed of the new policy concerning the deadline for 
payment of dues insofar as it affects receipt of MLF. The policy was 
adopted by unanimous vote of the Executive Council on March 
26, 1955: 

Members who have paid their MLASC dues for a given school 
year on or before November Ist of that year are insured receipt of 
both the December and June issues of MLF. 

Members who have paid their MLASC dues after November 1st, 
but on or before March Ist, are insured receipt of the June issue 
of MLF; but their receipt of the December issue will depend entirely 
on the number of copies of that issue still on hand. 

Whether those members who pay MLASC dues after the March Ist 
deadline will receive copies of the December and/or June issue will 
again depend entirely on the number of copies of the respective 
issues still on hand. 
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WINSTON A. REYNOLDS 


The Clergy in the Novels 
of Fernandez de Lizardi 


The name of José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi is traditionally (and 
rightfully) included in every literary history of Spanish America. Two 
aspects of his writings, in particular, are among the most generally 
cited: his pen initiated Church reform in Mexico, and he is Spanish 
America’s first novelist. It is significant, therefore, to note the statistical 
fact that thirty members of the clergy form a living, integral part of 
Lizardi’s four novels. The term “clergy” embraces all those within the 
Church, including parish priests, vicars, chaplains, nuns, monks, novices, 
and lay brothers. 

Their presence has been commonly overlooked by those discussing 
Lizardi, although broad statements are occasionally heard to the effect 
that (referring to El Periquillo) “E) novelista . . . revela con un valor 
extraordinario los vicios del clero,””* that Lizardi preaches “. . . against 
the vicious and mercenary clergy,”* or that in his novels “. . . we see 

. the ignorance, avarice, vanity, and worldly ambitions of certain 
members of the clergy.”* When individual members of the cloth are 
mentioned, which is seldom, they are usually censurable types, selected 
for their “naughtiness.”* The picture left is a sombre one, quite in keep- 
ing with Lizardi’s reputation as a crusading anti-clerical journalist and 
pamphleteer. In only two places, insofar as I have been able to discover, 
is it suggested that a comparable number of virtuous priests are present 
to offset their wayward brothers.’ Even so, an accurate ratio has never 
been determined. Had it been, it would have been discovered that the 
“good” clergymen outnumber the “bad” ones four to one and occupy 
more than eight times the space that the “bad” do. 

In this study, my objective will be four-fold: (1) to present all of Li- 
zardi’s clergymen; (2) to classify them in logical groupings; (3) to 


‘Luis Gonzalez Obregén, J. J. Ferndndnez de Lizardi (Mexico, 1888), p. 53, 
citing Ignacio M. Altamirano, Revistas Literarias de México (Mexico, 1868). 

*Katherine Anne Porter, Introduction to The Itching Parrot (New York, 
1942), p. xxxvi. 

"Jefferson Rea Spell, The Life and Works of J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi 
(Philadelphia, 1931), p. 85. 

‘E.g. Spell, Life and Works of Lizardi, p. 82. My experience has been that 
seminars and classes touching upon Lizardi generally bring up his “bad” clergy. 

‘Guillermo Prieto, “J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi,” El Liceo Mexicano, Ill, No. 
12 (1888), 93 ff., cited by Gonzalez Obregén, oP. cit., p. 55; and Spell, “Mex- 
ican Society as seen by Fernandez de Lizardi,” Hispania, Vill (1925), 153. 
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analyze their didactic function, reasons for such, and principal themes; 
and (4) to discover where emphasis belongs for a just evaluation of 
Lizardi’s clergy. 

The clergymen of Lizardi’s novels fall into three distinct groups: 
(A) those that are entirely “bad” and undesirable; (B) those that are 
only partially so— who are essentially “good” but who reveal some 
censurable characteristic, or who are “bad” but later manage to re- 
deem themselves; and (C) those that are entirely “good,” without vis- 
ible blemish at any time. The following is a tabular enumeration of the 
thirty clergymen, together with an estimate of the total space that each 
occupies in the novels.® This estimate includes only the active presence 
of the clergyman in the center of the stage — when he speaks, acts, or is 
described by other characters. It does not consider characters who are 
barely mentioned and that acquire no novelistic personality, such as 
the second angelical novice companion of Periquillo or the vicar of 
Tacubaya in La Quijotita (chap. XV, p. 350). 


A. Six “bad” clergymen 


El Periquillo 
(1) “Brother” Periquillo, an unhappy convent novice. 11 pages. 
(2) Priest of Tixtla, driven by sordid greediness. 444 pages. 
La Quijotita 
(3) Convent abbess, who forces unhappy girls to take vows against their 
will. 1 page. 
(4) Convent confessor, in league with the abbess. 4% page. 
Noches tristes 
(5) The vicar, lazy and negligent. 4 page. 
(6) Parish priest, the same. 4 page. 
Don Catrin: None. 
B. Five “bad-good” clergymen 
El Periquillo 
(7) Martin Pelayo, playboy theological student who becomes a model priest. 
10 pages. 
(8) Party-going monk, cured by the shame of his unwigging. 4 page. 


*The following are the editions used: El Periquillo Sarniento, 2 vols. (Mexico: 

Editorial Stylo, 1942); La educacidn de las mujeres o la Quijotita y su prima 
(Mexico: J. Ballescé y Cia., Sucesor, 1897); Noches tristes y dia alegre (“Selec- 
ciones Hispanoamericanas,” Mexico: Ediciones Mensaje, 1943); Don Catrin de 
la Fachenda y fragmentos de otras obras (“Clasicos de América,” Mexico: 
Editorial Cultura, 1944). The pages wherein the clergymen (as clergymen) 
actively appear are: (1) I,189-201, 203-5; (2) I1,187-92, 195-6; (3) 402-3, 406; 
(4) 403; (5) 71; (6) 71; (7) 11,398-400, 405-17; (8) 11,130; (9) 68-9 (10) 
484-5, 487-8; (11) 136-7; (12) I, 47-9; (13) I,99-126; (14) 1,17-80; (15) 
1,204-5; (16) 1,192-3; (17) I1,35-8, 40-1, 50-4, 56-74, 76; (18) 11,1304; (19) 
11,164-5; (20) 11,188, 190-1; (21) 11,345-50, 449-50; (22) 190-7, 199-201, 206-14, 
421, 425-6, 430, 435-6; (23) 261-4; (24) 344, 348-57; (25) 495-7; (26) 661-2; 
(27) 106-11, 113-51; (28) 11-5, 19; (29) 61, 65; (30) 72. 
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La Quijotita 
(9) Franciscan priest, who mercilessly confounds and scolds young Pompo- 
sita. 1 page. 
(10) Confessor called to “dying” Pomposita, and whose grumbling is made 
to turn to joy in his sacred trust. 2 pages. 
Noches tristes 
(11) Village priest, shamed by his lack of charity in not aiding formerly 
destitute Dorotea. 2 pages. 
Don Catrin: None. 


C. Nineteen “good” clergymen 
El Periquillo 


(12) Righteous priest who deposes Periquillo’s inept schoolmaster. 1 page. 

(13) Erudite vicar, whose wise guidance Periquillo accepts at outing. 17 
pages. 

(14) Kind abbot, duped by hypocritical Periquillo into admitting him to his 
monastery. 3 pages. 

(15) Director of novices, who angrily discharges “Brother” Periquillo. % 
page. 

(16) Angelical novice companion of Periquillo. 1 page. 

(17) Priest of Tula, unmasker of “Doctor” Periquillo. 16 pages. 

(18) Priest-uncle of Periquillo’s first wife, savior of party-going monk. 3% 
pages. 

(19) Parish priest who dismisses “Sextons’ helper” Periquillo and reprimands 
the good sexton’s young son. % page. 

(20) Priest of Chilapa, charitable humanitarian and rectifier of the sins of 
Tixtla’s priest. 44 page. 

(21) Chinaman’s chaplain, venerable enemy of “Counselor” Periquillo. 4 
pages. 


La Quijotita 
(22) Don Jaime, noble and wise parish priest of protagonists. 1914 pages. 
(23) Confessor of Tulita’s mother, stern defender of the Faith. 3 pages. 
(24) Priest of Tacubaya, a discreet aesthete. 7 pages. 
(25) Irene’s confessor, humane defender of youth’s rights. 2 pages. 
(26) Lay brother, pious vindicator of virtue and the sacred dead. 1 page. 
Noches tristes y dia alegre 
(27) Dorotea’s priest-uncle, the rewarding angel sent to dispense charity to 
the virtuous. 45 pages. 
Don Catrin 


(28) Priest of Jalatlaco, venerable scourge of his nephew Catrin. 54 pages. 

(29) Priest dining at restaurant, who administers a just drubbing to noble 
C:t:in. Ye page. 

(53) Cuuni Teba’s chaplain, firm censor of heretical Catrin. 4 page. 


It is evident that the primary function of every one of Lizardi’s 
clergymen is meant to be didactic, in one form or another. The six 
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characters of the first category are clearly satirized. Monk (1)," abbess 
(3), convent confessor (4), vicar (5), and two village priests (2, 6) 
are all portrayed as corrupt and sinful misfits in the Church, with ab. 
solutely no redeeming features. Excepting poor, long-suffering “Brother” 
Periquillo, the only one that is treated humorously, the reader finds them 
thoroughly detestable and undesirable. 

In the second group, the priest that demonstrates little Pomposita’s 
inadequate religious training (9) is the only “good” clergyman, from 
the first, who nonetheless does not receive Lizardi’s unreserved stamp 
of approval—because of his indiscriminate pedantry. If this type could 
learn to use better judgment in examining children or laymen on ques- 
tions of Church doctrine, he would find his flock to be more docile and 
loving. Lizardi’s message is probably not directed to the Church author. 
ities, as it may be to some extent in the case of the first group, but 
rather to the individual clergymen (They know who they are!). 

The other four clergymen of this second group may also be consid- 
ered to serve a didactic purpose. By the power of example, the method 
is to show how “bad” ones can become “good” ones. In each instance, 
the clergyman was jolted from a life of iniquitous immorality (7, 8) 
or from an egotistical, uncharitable attitude (10, 11) to discover the 
joys of a more virtuous existence. The contrast will easily cause the 
reader to prefer him as he is after his purification. The example is, 
moveover, an exhortation to realize that it is never too late to reform 
one’s life or attitude, just as Periquillo eventually discovers. It is inter- 
esting to note that these “bad-good” clergymen are particularly attrac- 
tive from a novelistic viewpoint, because they suggest human varia- 
bility and weakness. 

The third group of clergymen, all paragons of virtue and wisdom, 
enjoy the general didactic mission of demonstrating what the ideal 
clergyman should be like. In addition, three-fourths of them seem to 
have a special message for the reader, and some have even more than 
one (12, 13, 22, 28). 

In the three novels where the protagonists are fundamentally pica- 
resque—Periquillo, Pomposita, and Catrin are all motivated by lack 
of money and an exaggerated concept of honor—it is seen that as chil- 
dren these protagonists suffer the evil effects of inadequate pedagogy 
and deficient rearing by doting parents, In each case, however, at least 
one priest, when the budding picaros are still in their formative years 
attempts to do something about their education. The crusading priest 
who closes Periquillo’s school (12) removes an undesirable mentor, and 


"Identification of Lizardi’s clergymen will be made henceforth by reference to 
the numbers assigned to each in the table. 
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the one met at the hacienda outing (13) does his best to instruct and 
orient Periquillo scholastically. Pomposita’s religious training is proved 
inadequate by the indiscreet Franciscan priest (9), and Don Jaime 
(22) indicates how a young girl should be properly prepared if she is 
to avoid seduction or an unhappy marriage. Catrin’s uncle (28) obsti- 
nately persists in a vain effort to provide Catrin with a reasonable edu- 
cation and to indoctrinate him with virtuous ideas. 


These five priests—one has been borrowed from the second group— 
obviously serve, along with other characters, the author’s didactic pur- 
pose of disseminating his ideas on education and pedagogy, particularly 
the three most loquacious ones (13, 22, 28). It is apparent that many 
of these ideas are the result of Lizardi’s extensive reading of French 
writers, such as Rousseau and Fénelon. 


Other priests have the didactic task of attacking popular supersti- 
tions and ignorance and of expressing Lizardi’s views on the subject. 
To this end, one priest (13) gives scientific explanation of comets and 
eclipses, while another (17) engages in a long, erudite discussion of 
medicine. The Chinaman’s chaplain (21) must rectify the erroneous 
ideas about Western civilization and customs that Periquillo has im- 
parted to the Chinaman, although the reader is for the most part spared 
that discourse. In La Quijotita, the confessor of Tulita’s mother (23) 
lectures on the correct manner of making confession, decrying the 
ignorance and superstitions that so often accompany them. Both Catrin’s 
uncle (28) and Periquillo’s friend (13) tell how a young man can 
overcome his ignorance by reading the proper books. 


One must at times act with alacrity and vigor in the defense of justice. 
Four of Lizardi’s clergymen set an inspiring example for the reader. 
The priest who closes Periquillo’s school (12) does so energetically and 
conclusively. Don Jaime (22) capably meets the inordinate crisis at 
Carlota’s taking of vows and by quick thinking brings virtue and hap- 
piness to his disturbed flock. Also in La Quijotita is Irene’s confessor 
(25), who righteously confronts an adamant father. Catrin discovers 
that the sacred cloth is inviolable, and a priest (29) proves it to him 
the hard way. 

A commendable attribute that every reader should develop within 
himself is an aesthetic appreciation for Nature—which is of course 
possible only in the pure of heart. What rapturous joys are experienced 
by Dorotea’s uncle (27) when he beholds the splendorous dawning of 
a new day! How refined is the artistic sensibility of the parish priest 
of Tacubaya (24), who is inspired to create an idyllic Garden of Eden 
from the abundant materials offered by a pliant Nature! 
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Lastly, Lizardi reveals didactic intent in the actions and words of hie 
good clergymen when they touch on the subject of charity. This was 
a tender spot for Lizardi, whose almost constant battle against poverty 
was seldom relieved by sympathy or a helping hand. One of his enemies 
cruelly taunted him on this account: “Solo es pequefio el pobre Pensa. 
dor Mexicano. Pequefio en facultades, pues esta pereciendo de hambre, 
y por eso escribe para comer.’® With his excommunication on Febru. 
ary 22, 1822—for having defended freemasonry and questioned the 
infallibility of the pope—and the added humiliation and privation that 
resulted, he was forced to admit his plight: “Me han arruinado Uds. 
. . » Han hecho resentir males incalculables a mi larga, pobre, e ino- 
cente familia.’”® 

It is thus not surprising to find Lizardi’s bitterness expressed in the 
lengthy criticisms leveled by Dorotea’s uncle (27) against the unfair 
distribution of charity. This venerable priest proceeds, moveover, to set 
a sterling example of generosity and human kindness. Other charitable 
clergymen—those that are specifically portrayed as such—are the priest 
of Chilapa (20), who proves himself by deed, and the priest of Ja- 
latlaco (28), so described by his nephew Catrin. Although not precisely 
disbursing money to the needy, two additional priests (18, 19) are 
outstanding for their forgiving and charitable acts. All five may easily 
be a projection of Lizardi’s desire to be free of financial hardships 
and an enemy-laden life. They are there, in any event, to teach the 
reader the virtue of charity. 

The fourteen good priests just mentioned teach, by word and exam- 
ple, many other things, of course, but the five themes discussed— 
pedagogy, superstitions and ignorance, apathy, aesthetic love of Nature, 
and charity—seem to be particularly in evidence. It is significant that 
all fourteen are ordained priests, who are in a position to claim the 
proper authority and respect for their words and acts. The remaining 
five in this third group (14, 15, 16, 26, 30) do not appear to serve 
any sustained didactic function; all nineteen have the general mission 
of ultimately showing desired characteristics of the ideal clergyman. 

Gonzalez Obregén, citing Prieto, and Spell have pointed out that 
with the immoral or otherwise corrupt priests are contrasted others who 
possess all the qualities desirable in a priest. The latter greatly out- 
number the former, as I have demonstrated; and, in addition, an inter- 
mediary third dimension is found with the presence of representatives 
from the second, or “bad-good,” group of clergymen. The voracious 


*Cited by Spell, Life and Works of Lizardi, p. 40. [Source not specified.] 
"Ibid., p. 41. 
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priest of Tixtla (2) is the prototype of blind, grasping uncharitable- 
ness; the village priest who looked the other way in Dorotea’s hour of 
need will doubtlessly be more charitable under the weight of his shame; 
and the three described above (20, 27, 28) are models of almsgiving. 

Confessors and monks run a similar trajectory. There are a corrupt 
confessor (4) and two (5, 6) who through laziness and ineptness shirk 
their sacred duties; another(10) shares the attitude of the latter two 
but is made to see his error in time; while two (23, 25) are examples 
of ideal confessors. “Brother” Periquillo (1) is a thoroughly undesir- 
able type of monk; the disguised dance-going monk (8) mends his 
sinful ways; and the two angelical novices (16) could not be more 
perfectly fitted for convent life. 

Most of Lizardi’s life was spent disseminating ideas of social, politi- 
cal, and ecclesiastical reform through the mediums of pamphlets and 
his own newspapers. The fact that his four novels were written precisely 
during a period when this type of criticism was least tolerated—the 
Inquisition and the board of censors were officially functioning from 
December 30, 1814, to May 31, 1820*°—suggests that he had simply 
made use of a more subtle medium by which to continue expressing 
his personal views on just about everything imaginable. Lizard’s pri- 
mary wish was to talk, to preach, to have others listen to him, to be 
Somebody in that conventional world of static values. Who actually 
enjoyed such an honored position? The priests certainly did. It is thus 
not surprising to find that Lizardi used three-fourths of his “good” 
clergymen as vehicles for the expression of his ideas. It is obvious that 
he identified himself to a considerable extent with these moral-bent 
priests that he created, from their vantage point of authority and un- 
spotted veneration. In that manner, he was able to indulge freely in his 
unrestrainable urge to guide a suffering and sometimes erring hu- 
manity."? 

Lizardi’s six “bad” clergymen fleetingly appear on stage throughout 
merely eighteen pages of the total of some two thousand in the four 
books. The “bad-good” ones occupy fifteen pages and the “good” ones 
a hundred and forty-one.’? There is surely no reason to believe that 


“Ibid., pp. 29 and 33. 

“Lizardi composed his Fabulas with greater relish than a simple concession 
to literary fashion might have demanded. In the prologue to them, he writes: 
“El objeto de las Fabulas, como saben los que lo saben, no es otro que corregir 
las costumbres con la moralidad, divirtiendo al lector con lo agradable de la 
ficcion, haciendo de este modo que beba el amargo de la correccién en la dorada 
copa del chiste. Esto tiene la Fabula de recomendable.” 

OThese figures are at best a careful estimate. Moreover, the page dimensions 
and prirt are not identical in the four books. 
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Lizardi nurtured a burning grudge against clergymen in general and 
that he set out in his novels specifically to show the many abuses prac- 
ticed by them, as is occasionally suggested. Most of his clergymen were 
conceived, rather, with respect and the belief that they were a fitting 
depository of trust for the propagation of his ideas. He populated his 
novelistic worlds with clergymen for the primary purpose of having 
them speak and act for him, not because he wished to ridicule a few 
undesirable types that he had observed. The latter are there, in pass- 
ing, but they deserve no undue emphasis, Lizardi was far more insistent 
in a positive attempt to reveal the ideal priest, the Lizardi-clergyman, 
than in negative criticism of abusive and misfit individuals. 


University of California 
Santa Barbara College 
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Techniques and Equipment for 
The Language Laboratory at 
The University of California 
At Riverside 


The present article was written for foreign language instructors who 
are planning to adopt audio aids in their teaching but who may be 
somewhat unfamiliar with the technical and procedural aspects of lan- 
guage laboratories. The most successful installations, in our opinion, 
have been those planned by the people intimately connected with the 
courses they were designed to serve and not by outsiders who, quite 
understandably, do not always have the same grasp of the problems 
involved. The audio-engineer can give valuable assistance where cir- 
cuits and installation are concerned; he can “fill the prescription,” as 
it were, but the prescribing should be done by the language instructor. 

The new Language Laboratory at the University of California at 
Riverside will serve here as a working model which can be modified 
according to varying needs and budgets. This particular installation 
seems appropriate since it was designed to be as versatile as possible and 
not physically limited to any particular approach. Also it was designed 
by a linguist. The discussion will be divided into two parts; 1) Lan- 
guage Laboratory Equipment, and 2) Methods and Materials. 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


The UCR Language Laboratory consists of a room with a master 
control table from which a number of recorded materials can be played 
simultaneously and 17 listening stalls where these programs can be 
heard and where students can themselves play or make tapes. Fig. 1 
shows the floor plan. The laboratory is never used as a classroom; it is 
considered rather as a practice center where students drill individually 
on principles covered in class. Where there is a good teacher it is a 
mistake to concentrate on recorded teaching materials in language 
classes; aural-oral aids are meant to complement and not to replace the 
teacher. The UCR laboratory is open at all times during the 2c24=mic 





The author is Chairman of the Audio-Visual Committee of the Research Council 
of MLASC. This article was written on invitation of the Research Council. 
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day and three evenings a week. Students in the first three semesters 
of a language are required to use these facilities for three half-hour 
sessions per week at their convenience. It has been found that the 
benefit from this type of work begins to fall off after about a half an 
hour, and that consequently several well-separated short sessions are 
much more profitable than one long one. The three-semester language 
laboratory requirement appears to be sufficient in most cases for rela- 
tively intensive courses—elementary and intermediate language classes 
meet every day at UCR; elsewhere laboratory work can be extended over 
a greater length of time. 


The Master Control Table (Fig. 2) is operated by trained personnel. 
From this point five programs played from tapes or records can be 
sent simultaneously to the listening stalls. Since all the listening is 
through headsets and all the repetition is done in the stalls which are 
semi-sound-absorbent, there is practically no mutual interference. A 
casual observer hears a general babble in three languages at the same 
time, but the student remains oblivious to these extraneous noises. The 
tape machines used on the control table (as well as those used in the 
stalls) are standard models designed for home use. They are connected 
to the circuit by means of simple patch cords a number of which are 
visible in the illustration. Any model which has a jack for earphones 
or for external speaker is suitable. Phonograph records can also be 
played through the system. The UCR laboratory has two heavy-duty 
players built into the control table; their amplifiers are mounted behind 
the switchboard. The advantage of having built-in units such as these 
is that they are of better quality and hence relatively trouble-free, but 
a perfectly feasible and cheaper alternative is to have small self-con- 
tained portable record players placed on the table and connected to the 
circuit with patch cords, as we do with the tape recorders. Record 
players do not usually have jacks for external output, but a simple 
modification (disconnecting the speaker leads and connecting them to 
a jack) can be made at very little expense by anyone having an ele- 
mentary knowledge of such equipment. 

The Switchboard (right-hand side of Fig. 3) which is at the center 
of the control table is used to connect the equipment being played on 
the table with the listening channels. At the top center of the board 
is the monitoring post (selector switch, earphone jack, and volume con- 
trol) which the technician uses to check on the five programs coming 
through the lines. Directly below is a row of input jacks for listening 
channels and several “spare” positicns. Below these is another row of 
jacks, these connecting with the various table positions where the play- 
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ANDRE MALECOT 





back machines are placed. To visualize how the system functions, let 
us imagine that we wish to play a “French I” tape over Channel #2: 
We place a tape recorder on the Master Control Table and connect it 
to the nearest input jack, This will bring the program as far as the 
switchboard. We then go to the switchboard, take a patch-cord, plug 
one end into the proper output jack and the other into the input jack 
for Channel #2. All the patch-cords seen in Fig. 3 connect table posi- 
tions with listening channels. The circuit is now complete, and a stu- 
dent can hear the tape by sitting at any one of the 17 listening stalls, 
plugging in the earphones, turning the selector switch to Channel #2, 
and adjusting the volume to his comfort. Finally, below the last row 
of jacks are the two amplifiers used with the phonographs, and the two 
single items at the very bottom are pilot lights to show when they are 
on. Once the proper connections have been made, very little has to be 
done with the switchboard. Its principal value lies in the fact that it 
obviates the necessity of permanent connections, and the equipment 
hence remains versatile and interchangeable. 


The Listening Stalls (Fig. 2, left-hand side) are equipped each with 
a small control panel (identical to the monitoring unit at the top of 
the main switchboard), a headset, and all eventually with either a tape 
recorder or a record player for the students to use individually. In 
these stalls they can engage in a variety of activities; they can listen 
to any of the five programs coming from the Master Control Table, play 
special assignments individually, and make recordings of their own 
voice or of the programs coming in through the channels for use at 
home if they happen to have machines of their own. 


Instructors’ Equipment: The “lesson tapes” are made on a profes- 
sional quality recorder mounted on casters for easy moving from office 
to office. Fig. 4 shows an instructor preparing a tape. An auxiliary 
“home-model” recorder, mounted on a rolling typewriter stand, is also 
available for monitoring and correcting students’ tapes. This provides 
a means of giving the students individual help at one’s convenience 
and without taking valuable class time. One method is to listen to his 
recording, cutting in whenever necessary for comments and correc- 
tions. Of course, during the interruption, some of the student’s per- 
formance is automatically erased, but whatever mistakes are missed 
in the process wiil usually recur frequently enough so that the loss is 
negligible. If this method is not acceptable, the instructor can listen 
to the entire tape without interrupting, taking notes all the while, and 
make his comments at the end. 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS 


The need for Language Laboratory work is obvious enough in 
courses where stress is laid on the aural-oral aspects of a language, 
What is perhaps less well understood is that practice in articulation 
and recognition with mechanical aids is also vital to the development 
of good reading habits in the foreign language. Experiments into the 
fundamental nature of speech are showing more and more emphatically 
that speech recognition and production are completely interdependent. 
This means that in order to understand someone else speak, we must 
imagine that we ourselves are “mouthing” the same sounds, for it is 
not the sounds themselves that we understand but rather the gestures 
which are their genesis. And by the same token, when we read, we 
must first translate the printed word into sounds, and these, in turn, 
into the appropriate gestures. Once we grasp this concept, the im- 
portance of inculcating proper speech gestures (proper pronunciation 
habits) immediately becomes apparent. It happens that the primary 
objective of language instruction of UCR is to develop in the students 
a reading ability which will permit them to commune directly with 
writers representing foreign cultures. And yet, for the reasons we 
have just explained, we begin by establishing a solid basis on the pro- 
nunciation level (as well as on the grammatical level). 


There are still other fundamental reasons for stressing good speech 
habits in the initial stages of language study. A solid foundation in the 
aural-oral aspects of a language is a worthwhile entity in itself for the 
student merely satisfying minimum requirements, and it provides for 
the best possible background for those who intend to go ahead. It 
should be quite clear that, conversely, an improper approach in the 
elementary stages inevitably handicaps the students in the more ad- 
vanced stages of study. It appears impossible to read without going 
through the sight-sound-gesture-recognition sequence, and if we do not 
teach proper sounds and gestures the students will inevitably use those 
characteristic of American-English. This will contribute to a set of as- 
sociations which will become increasingly hard to break the longer they 
stay with them. Clearly, it is vital to begin language courses, what- 
ever their objectives may be, with the sounds and gestures. 


Of course these basic language habits could be taught adequately 
in the classroom if language sections could be kept to three or four 
students, if the students had no language inhibitions whatsoever, and 
if they could remain uncontaminated by aural contact with the mis- 
takes of others. However, these “if’s” are generally unsurmountable, 
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and it is fortunate indeed that the language laboratory provides a way 
out. First, it provides a model for drill outside of class. Students are 
thus given as much practice as they need, and this can vary from in- 
dividual to individual. Furthermore, they are spared having to remain 
idle for long painful periods of time awaiting their turn while others 
recite. Secondly, in the laboratory the student recites in private; he 
can practice until satisfied before letting the instructor hear his finished 
product. In our experience the recitations recorded in the laboratory 
are infinitely better than those delivered in class. Finally, we assume 
that it is much better for the student to be saturated aurally with what 
is correct than with what is incorrect, and the laboratory, as we said, 
provides extended contact with the ideal. 

Recorded Materials: We have found four basic types of lesson tapes 
to be useful. Variations of these are, of course, always possible. 

1) Practice in Pronunciation (Phonetic exercises): In these re- 
cordings short utterances alternate with silent intervals. The intervals 
are provided to allow the student to repeat (and possibly also to re- 
cord) the instructor’s phrases. Some materials of this kind are avail- 
able commercially. Others can be made from phonetic handbooks, 
although here a knowledge of the phonetics of the language in ques- 
tion is vital. Those who make their own recordings soon find that for 
this type of work, proper timing is essential. When the instructor 
makes a lesson tape, he can gauge the length of the silent intervals by 
repeating each utterance silently. It is just as bad to provide too much 
time for repetition as too little. At UCR the student generally has one 
week in which to develop his proficiency in one particular lesson, at 
the end of which he is required to record the same passage for the 
instructor to criticize (students in the first three semesters of language 
study purchase a tape and a laboratory handbook from the bookstore 
for their own use). 

2) Practice in Reading (Sight-sound associations): This type of 
lesson consists of a connected text recorded without interruption. Stu- 
dents listen to the tape at first more or less passively, following the 
text with their eyes. Later on, after having made sure they under- 
stand the meaning of the passage, they listen with their books closed. 
The performance is repeated until they can understand the entire text 
delivered orally. At the end of the week they submit to a dictation 
in class of the same passage. There is a striking correlation, in most 
cases, between the amount of time they have spent practicing with the 
tape and how well they do in the dictation, and this provides effective 
motivation for working with these materials. 
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3) Practice in Conversation: This activity is provided by ques. 
tion-and-answer selections in the foreign language. The instructor 
records the questions and leaves silent intervals for the answers. The 
test of performance in this case may be either in the form of a record- 
ing by the student or a live repetition of the dialogue in class. 

4) Dictation: The principal value of taking dictation is that it 
helps to form good grammatical habits by virtue of active association 
with what is correct. Proper timing is again essential for tapes de- 
signed for this purpose. One successful procedure is to have a volun- 
teer (preferably an average student) actually take the dictation while 
the instructor makes the recording, the student’s performance providing 
the criterion for speed and length of utterances. 


Finally, as an adjunct to all of this rather formal type of work, it 
is highly desirable to have additional foreign language material of the 
cultural and entertainment type available to the students. These are in- 
valuable in giving them examples of the language in a more natural 
setting than the classroom provides and in encouraging them to become 
familiar with it. The library of UCR has an extensive collection of 
popular and folk songs as well as operatic, dramatic, and literary 
material available for listening either in the Language Laboratory or 
from playback equipment in the library itself. 


What does all this mean in terms of better language teaching? To 
recapitulate briefly, it means that the student can work with the inform- 
ant for many more hours than he is available in person. It means that 
the student can work out linguistic problems by himself under optimum 
conditions. Finally, it means increased economy of time in the class- 
room and consequently more time for group activities and for intro- 
ducing even elementary students to the culture which the language in 
question represents, 


The value of language laboratories has been established for quite 
some time—we no longer need to prove this point. There still may be 
a few who do not see the need for such installations, but these now 
represent the exception rather than the rule. Administrators are real- 
izing more and more that laboratories for developing language skills 
are just as vital to an educational institution as laboratories for the 
traditional sciences. There is no question but that language laborato- 
ries are here to stay; the principal concern of the language teacher 
and the educational institution now is to keep up with these and other 
advances in teaching techniques. 


University of California at Riverside 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


It is vitally important that teachers of modern foreign languages be adequately 
prepared for a task which more and more Americans are declaring essential to 
the national welfare. Though a majority of the language teachers in our schools 
are well trained, many have been poorly or inadequately prepared, often through 
no fault of their own. The undersigned therefore present this statement of what 
they consider the minimal, good, and superior qualifications of a secondary- 
school teacher of a modern foreign language. 


We regret that the minimum here stated cannot yet include real proficiency in 
the foreign tongue or more than superficial knowledge of the foreign culture. 
It must be clearly understood that teaching by persons who cannot meet this 
minimal standard will not produce results which our profession can endorse as 
making the distinctive contribution of language learning to American life in the 
second half of the twentieth century. 


Our lowest level of preparation is not recommended. It is here stated only 
as a point of departure which carries with it the responsibility for continued 
study and self-improvement, through graduate and in-service training, toward the 
levels of good and superior preparation. 


Those who subscribe to this statement hope that the teacher of foreign lang- 
uages (1) will have the personal qualities which make an effective teacher, (2) 
has received a well-balanced education, including a knowledge of our own 
American culture, and (3) has received the appropriate training in professional 
education, psychology, and secondary-school methods. It is not our purpose to 
define further these criteria. We are concerned here with the specific criteria for 
a teacher of modern foreign languages. 


1. Aural Understanding 


Minimal: The ability to get the sense of what an educated native says when 
he is enunciating carefully and speaking simply on a general subject. 


Good: The ability to understand conversation at average tempo, lectures, and 
news broadcasts. 


Superior: The ability to follow closely and with ease all types of standard 
speech, such as rapid or group conversation, plays and movies. 


Test: These abilities can be tested by dictations, by the Listening Comprehension 
Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board—thus far developed for French, 
German, and Spanish—or by similar tests for these and other languages, with an 
extension in range and difficulty for the superior level. 


2. Speaking 
Minimal: The ability to talk on prepared topics (e.g., for classroom situations) 
without obvious faltering, and to use the common expressions needed for getting 
around in the foreign country, speaking with a pronunciation readily under- 
standable to a native. 
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Good: The ability to talk with a native without making glaring mistakes, and 
with a command of vocabulary and syntax sufficient to express one’s thoughts in 
sustained conversation. This implies speech at normal speed with good pronunci- 
ation and intonation. 

Superior: The ability to approximate native speech in vocabulary, intonation, 
and pronunciation (¢.g., the ability to exchange ideas and to be at ease in social 
situations). 

Test: For the present, this ability has to be tested by interview, or by a recorded 
set of questions with a blank disc or tape for recording answers. 


3. Reading 

Minimal: The ability to grasp directly (i.e, without translating) the meaning 
of simple, non-technical prose, except for an occasional word. 

Good: The ability to read with immediate comprehension prose and verse of 
average difficulty and mature content. 

Superior: The ability to read, almost as easily as in English, material of con- 
siderable difficulty, such as essays and literary criticism. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by a graded series of timed reading passages, 
with comprehension questions and multiple-choice or free response answers. 


4. Writing 

Minimal: The ability to write correctly sentences or paragraphs such as would 
be developed orally for classroom situations, and the ability to write a short, 
simple letter. 

Good: The ability to write a simple “free composition” with clarity and cor- 
rectness in vocabulary, idiom, and syntax. 

Superior: The ability to write on a variety of subjects with idiomatic natural- 
ness, ease of expression, and some feeling for the style of the language. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by multiple-choice syntax items, dictations, 
translation of English sentences or paragraphs, and a controlled letter or free 
composition. 


5. Language Analysis 

Minimal: A working command of the sound-patterns and grammar-patterns of 
the foreign language, and a knowledge of its main differences from English. 

Good: A basic knowledge of the historical development and present character- 
istics of the language, and an awareness of the difference between the language 
as spoken and as written. 

Superior: Ability to apply knowledge of descriptive, comparative, and histor- 
ical linguistics to the language-teaching situation. 

Test: Such information and insight can be tested for levels 1 and 2 by mul- 
tiple-choice and free response items on pronunciation, intonation patterns, and 
syntax; for levels 2 and 3, items on philology and descriptive linguistics. 


6. Culture 
Minimal: An awareness of language as an essential element among the learned 
and shared experiences that combine to form a particular culture, and a rudi- 


mentary knowledge of the geography, history, literature, art, social customs, and 
contemporary civilization of the foreign people. 
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Good: First-hand knowledge of some literary masterpieces, an understanding 
of the principal ways in which the foreign culture resembles and differs from our 
own, and possession of an organized body of information on the foreign people 
and their civilization. 

Superior: An enlightened understanding of the foreign people and their cul- 
ture, achieved through personal contact, preferably by travel and residence 
abroad, through study of systematic descriptions of the foreign culture, and 
through study of literature and the arts. 

Test: Such information and insight can be tested by multiple-choice literary 
and cultural acquaintance tests for levels 1 and 2; for level 3, written comments 
on passages of prose or poetry that discuss or reveal significant aspects of the 
foreign culture. 


7. Professional Preparation 
Note the final paragraph of the prefatory statement. 

Minimal: Some knowledge of effective methods and techniques of language 
teaching. 

Good: The ability to apply knowledge of methods and techniques to the 
teaching situation (e.g., audio-visual techniques) and to relate one’s teaching of 
the language to other areas of the curriculum. 

Superior: A mastery of recognized teaching methods, and the ability to experi- 
ment with and evaluate new methods and techniques. 

Test: Such knowledge and ability can be tested by multiple-choice answers 
to questions on pedagogy and language-teaching methods, plus written comment 
on language-teaching situations. 

The foregoing statement was prepared by the Steering Committee’ of the 
Foreign Language Program of the Modern Language Association of America, 
and was subsequently endorsed for publication by the MLA Executive Council, 
by the Modern Language Committee of the Secondary Education Board, by the 
Committee on the Language Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and by the executive boards or councils of the following national and 
regional organizations: 


* Theodore Andersson, Assoc. Prof. of French and Assoc. Dir., Master of Arts 
in Teaching Program, Yale Univ.; Josephine Bruno, teacher of modern languages, 
Medford (Mass.) High School, representing the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of 
Italian; Stephen A. , mn Vice Pres. of Middlebury College, Dir. of the 
Middlebury Summer Language Schools, Pres. of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations; Renée J. Fulton, Administrative Assist- 
ant, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New York City Board of Education, repre- 
senting the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of French; Claude P. Lemieux, Prof. of 
Russian, U. S, Naval Academy, Sec.-Treas. of the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European Languages and representing this Association; 
Albert H. Marckwardt, Prof. of English, Univ. of Michigan, member of the 
Committee on the Language Program of the Amer. Council of Learned Societies; 
Bayard Q. Morgan, Prof. Emeritus of German, Stanford Univ., former editor 
of the Modern guage Journal; Werner Neuse, Prof. of German and Dir. of 
the German School, Middlebury College, Pres. of the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers 
of German and representing this Association; Howard Lee Nostrand, Prof. and 
Executive Officer a Romance yy Univ. of Washington; Donald D. Walsh, 
Head of the Spanish Dept., The Choate School, editor of Hispania, representing 
the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 
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National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations 
American Association of Teachers of French 

American Association of Teachers of German 

American Association of Teachers of Italian 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages 
Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 

Middle States Association of Modern Languages Teachers 

New England Modern Language Association 

Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
Northwest Conference on Foreign Language Teaching 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 

Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association 

South Atlantic Modern Language Association 

South-Central Modern Language Association 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


It has been decided to publicize the work of this committee in this brief résumé 
of the content of the report. The report in its entirety will be available to those 
interested through requests to Mrs. Margit W. MacRae, Assistant Supervisor, 
Conversational Spanish, San Diego City Schools, Park Blvd. at El Cajon, San 
Diego 3, California, Chairman of this committee. The following is the table 
of contents: 

I. Members of the Committee On Modern Language Teaching Techniques 

II. Defining the Problem and Establishing A Point of View 

III. What is a Technique? 

IV. Classroom Techniques That Have Been Found Useful In Aural-Oral 

Learning Situations 

A. Ways to Establish Rapport and to Stimulate Student Enthusiasm 

B. Teaching Students to Hear and Imitate New Sounds 

C. Providing Opportunity for Practice 

D. Teaching Students to Recognize the Printed Symbols for the New 
Sounds, and to Write Those Symbols 

E. Teaching Students to Discover and Integrate Characteristic Gram. °° 
Patterns 

V. Annotated Bibliography 

The chairman would like to take this opportunity to thank once again all the 
members of the Modern Language Association of Southern California and mem- 
bers of the committee who contributed. Special recognition should be accorded 
the following: Jacqueline Trenfel, secretary of the group, Dr. Florence Bonhard, 
chairman of the subcommittee on teaching techniques, Dr. Marion A. Zeitlin, 
chairman of the subcommittee on bibliography; ex-officio members, Mrs. Josephine 
Jiménez, president of the Modern Language Association of Southern California, 
and Meyer Krakowski, chairman of the Research Council. 
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Just in case some FL teachers are still unfrustrated—or not feeling 
frustrated enough—we proffer a little friendly advice on achieving maxi- 
mum results. 1. Expect better pronunciation, grammar, syntax, and 
spelling in the FL than your students now exhibit in their use of English. 
(You can lift mere frustration to exquisite torture by the simple device 
of assuming a knowledge of English-Latin grammatical terminology.) 
2. Expect students with no interest in developing an English vocabu- 
lary to acquire a foreign one quickly and eagerly. 3. Exhaust your- 
self on repetitive drill instead of getting a tape-recorder that will do 
this essential work better than you can. 4. Expect literary apprecia- 
tion and critical subtlety of students whose taste in English ranges from 
comic-books to science fiction. 5. Keep the subject matter of the FL 
course as remote as possible from the known interests of your students. 





Is there another country on earth where news stories on the activi- 
ties of its diplomats contain mention of the fact that they speak the 
language of the country to which they are accredited or to which they 
are sent on an official mission? 





The following considerations are about as “official” a statement as 
you can possibly provide any school system that is considering the 
introduction of instruction in FLs at the elementary school level. It was 
formulated by a conference held by the MLA in June 1954. 


1. What are the proposed program’s real values, immediate and long range? 

2. How will the program contribute to the specific and total needs of (a) the 
children and (b) the community? 

2. Should all or only a part of the children be involved in the program? 

4. How should community groups and individuals be involved in planning the 
program: children, parents, school board, administration, supervisory staff, 

5. Can the present school program be modified to include the new program? 
teachers, specialists in the field? 

6. Should this program have priority over other new programs under con- 


sideration ? 


Will the new program be recognized as an integral part of the school 
program, and how will it be integrated? 

8. Is leadership available in the school or the community to help establish 
the new program? Is personnel available to maintain it? 
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9. Where can administrators find information on similar programs in other 
schools? 


10. What advice and guidance can be obtained from agencies, institutions, 
national organizations, and individuals outside the local school system? 


11. Will the new program involve additional school funds? If so, will they 
be available? 


12. Can provisions be made for a continuous evaluation of the new program? 





Reminder: The National Interest and Foreign Languages, Citizen 
Consultations Work Paper prepared by William R. Parker of MLA 
(see MLF, June 1954, pp. 54-56), may be had for only 45 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. . . . Just by paying transportation costs you may 
borrow any of TWA’s 16mm sound films in color showing a flight to 
a foreign country. The “Flight to France” and “Flight to Spain” are 
12-minute films; those on Germany and Italy run 18 minutes. There 
are others besides these. Write to your nearest TWA office. . . . An 
88-page pamphlet, Selected Films for World Understanding, has been 
published by the Audio-Visual Center of Indiana University. It fur- 
nishes descriptions of almost 400 films, topical and geographical classi- 
fications, suggestions on how to select the “right” film, and a list of 
producers or distributors who can provide information on rental sources 
in any part of the country. It may be obtained for one dollar (payable 
with order) from Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Blooming: 
ton, Indiana. . . . For the same price, the Council on Student Travel, 
179 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., will send an 84-page booklet called 
Travelers’ Information listing and briefly describing more than 900 
current pamphlets, films, records, books and other guides ranging from 
railway maps to rates of currency exchange. 





On March 5, 1955, a Field Day for Languages was sponsored by the 
Foreign Language Department of Occidental College, at which more 
than forty high schools in the Southern California area (public, private, 
and parochial) were represented by over seven hundred students, Con- 
tests designed to challenge students at all levels of competence were 
held in four languages: French, German, Spanish, and Latin. Various 
community organizations and private individuals sponsored the con- 
tests and donated prizes. Response to this first Field Day for Languages 
was so enthusiastic that Occidental has decided to make it an annual 


affair. 
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The annual Foreign Language Speaking Contest, sponsored for the 
last three years by Alpha Mu Gamma, will have a new sponsor in 1956. 
The Executive Council of MLASC voted unanimously at its May meet- 
ing to take over the complex task of planning and running this compe- 
tition for high school students, In view of the large number of entrants 
and the huge area to be covered, regional elimination contests are being 
considered for next spring. Co-chairmen to direct the 1956 contest are 
Mrs. Josephine Jiménez and Sister Agnes Rita. Professor Frank H. 
Reinsch, founder of the contest, will serve on the committee as a con- 
sultant. All communications concerning the contest should be addressed 
to Mrs. Jiménez, 11330 Farlin St., Los Angeles 49. 





Henry Holt and Company early in 1955 published its Holt Spanish 
and English Dictionary, an entirely new compilation prepared by Edwin 
B. Williams, Professor of Romance Languages and Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Its publication was accompanied by a con- 
siderable amount of publicity, with news stories in the metropolitan 
daily press of the United States and even an account in Time (Febru- 
ary 28, 1955). With all this publicity it will be interesting to compare 
the new arrival with the old stand-bys in the field, Professor Williams 
considers it a distinct advantage to have worked alone, feeling that he 
has avoided some of the inconsistencies which have appeared in dic- 
tionaries prepared by a staff of workers. This opinion is not generally 
held by lexicographers, who feel that several good men are better than 
one good man. At any rate, Holt’s dictionary has a modern look, with 
excellent typography and an attractive layout. It contains a goodly 
number of terms which refer to aspects and activities of modern society, 
and it will be a boon to readers of newspapers, periodicals, and perhaps 
even technical literature. It is still too early, however, to evaluate its 
utility to the student and reader of Hispanic literatures. Testing through 
continuous use will in time decide its value. 





Professor Rolf N. Linn (UC, Santa Barbara) sends us these encour- 
aging bits of news: 1. For the last three years the enrollment in FLs 
at Santa Barbara College has increased annually by over five per cent 
more than the student population. 2. Some study areas in the applied 
arts which formerly had no language requirements now include at least 
two semesters of language study in college. 3. For the first time in the 
history of Santa Barbara College, Greek is being offered. The instruc- 
tor: Provost Clark G. Kuebler. 4. La Cumbre Junior High School, 
which heretofore offered only Spanish and Latin, has added French to 
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the curriculum. 5. Santa Barbara High School had so many calls for 
German that it reintroduced this subject in the current semester. Over 
forty pupils are enrolled in two sections of beginning German... . 
Interest in the German language is certainly not restricted to Santa 
Barbara. The Department of Germanic Languages at UCLA was sur. 
prised (to put it mildly) on enrollment day in September when it had 
to open five new sections of German 1. 





Our Business Manager reports that our files are low on copies of the 
December 1954 issue (Vol. 39, No. 2). We should greatly appreciate 
receiving copies of that issue from members who no longer require them. 





This fall the Comédie Francaise came to the United States for the first 
time—and got as far west as New York City. On the bill were Le Bour. 
geois gentilhomme by Moliére, Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier de Séville, 
Arlequin poli par [amour and Le Jeu de l'amour et du hasard by Mari- 
vaux, and Un Caprice by de Musset. Let us hope that someday we on 
the West Coast shall be privileged to see and hear this company. 


Romance Philology will include in its ninth volume two special hom- 
age issues on the occasion of the eightieth birthday of Professor William 
A. Nitze, the recognized dean of American professors of French and 
one of the country’s most respected humanists. 


A 20-page mimeographed report on Language Laboratories has been 
issued by the FL Program of MLA. Besides a comprehensive summary 
of the installation, the aims, and the use of the laboratory, the bulletin 
contains a list of facilities currently (September 1955) in use in col- 
leges and universities throughout the country plus questionnaire returns 
from 379 institutions reporting in the MLA survey. The report grew 
out of a conference held last May at MLA headquarters in New York, 
at which the participants strongly emphasized their conviction that 
“‘hardware’—the mechanical and electronic equipment—is only part 
of a language lab; the rest is human knowledge and experience and 
skill, combining to make tapes speak usefully and machines operate to 
good purposes.” 

Beginning French in Grade Three is the title of the MLA Teacher’s 
Guide published in September 1955. This course of study is planned 
to enable a competent teacher to teach as much spoken French as an 
average eight-year-old child can learn with pleasure in a year’s time. 
The guiding principle is the teaching of real French in a real situation. 
The book includes 11 pages of introductory material, 58 pages of les- 
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sons with directions for the teacher, and 20 pages of appendixes (words 
and music, extra games, names of French children, references, and 
review questions). It is published in looseleaf format, photo-offset in 
legible type, with pages of various colors used to facilitate reference. 
All of the French material in the Guide is being recorded by native 
French speakers for private, out-of-class practice by the teacher; speci- 
fied portions are being recorded for classroom use. All purchasers of 
the Guide will be sent full details and prices of these records and tapes 
as soon as they are available. Preliminary work has already begun on 
a fourth-grade continuation of this course, and fifth- and sixth-grade 
units will follow. Similar series are planned for other languages. The 
price of Beginning French is Grade Three is $2.00 postpaid; it may be 
ordered from FLES Dept., Modern Language Association, 6 Washington 
Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 


The French Review of May 1955 (Vol. 28, No. 6) contains a list of 
practical materials for classroom use in teaching French in the ele- 
mentary school, their prices, and sources where they can be obtained. 


An attractive brochure has been put out to publicize “The Foreign 
Language Program in the Columbus (O.) Public Schools.” With its 
illustrations and its effective message from the Superintendent of Schools, 
it might well serve as a model for teachers who wish to persuade their 
school administration to encourage FL study. 


You may have noticed that more and more professional educators, 
those long supposed enemies of FL study, have been making public 
statements favorable to FLs. Last April the MLA published forty such 
quotations in a pamphlet entitled “Recent Educational Opinion on 
Language Study.” Now MLA offers to send you as many copies of the 
pamphlet as you will promise to send on, with a covering letter, to pro- 
fessional educators not in the collection. 


From PMLA, September 1955 (Supplement, p. xi), comes this inter- 
esting note: 

You can say it was just Harvard, but we like to think that some other Amer- 
ican universities may again act like universities. At Harvard’s commencement 
on 16 June, a crowd of 10,000 listened to a half-hour talk by Chancellor Ade 
nauer delivered entirely in German. There was no spoken translation, though 
some in the audience had a printed translation. Introducing Adenauer, Am- 
bassador Conant began in English, ended in German. The Governor of Massa- 
chusetts suggested revival of the practice of having the Governor and Harvard's 
president address each other in Latin, then departed from the text of his 
speech to set the example. Unfazed, former classicist Pusey departed from his 
prepared text to reply in Latin and Greek. . 
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In the same issue of PMLA (p. xiii) is found this amusing anecdote 
taken from Richard H. Thornton’s American Glossary, 1, 554: 


A French translator of one of Cooper's novels translated “he hitched his horse 
to a locust” as “il attacha son cheval a une sauterelle,” but, fearing that his 
readers would be puzzled, he added the French equivalent of this footnote: 
“In the U.S., grasshoppers occasionally grow to enormous, incredible size. When 
a particularly giant specimen is met with, it is customary to stuff it, weighing 
it down with lead for greater solidity. The animal is placed in front of the 
outside door and used for hitching horses. 





According to Miss Frances G. Knight, director of the U. S. Passport 
Division, by 1960 an estimated million Americans will be traveling 
abroad every year. This is a good point to remember the next time 
you hear the argument that only a tiny percentage of Americans will 
ever have an opportunity to use an FL learned in school or college. . . . 
Holiday magazine, in its August issue (p. 23), had an editorial which 
states in forceful terms what language teachers have long been arguing. 
(Reprinted with special permission from Holiday, copyright 1955 by 
The Curtis Publishing Company.) 


The tone of indignation is not encountered frequently in this magazine or in 
this column, but at the moment Holiday is indignant about a subject of 


particular imterest to us (and to all Americans), and we intend to speak 
plainly. 


The present status of foreign-language studies in American schools is a 
disgrace. 


In the past twenty years there has been a steady decline in both the num- 
ber and the percentage of American high-school students enrolled in foreign 
language courses. Precise figures are hard to obtain, but whenever available 
they present a picture that is worse than discouraging. The last national survey 
of national high-school language enrollments, made in 1949, shows that only 
21.5 percent of all high-school students in this country study any foreign lan- 
guage at all, Only 13.7 per cent study any modern language. The great pro- 
portion of these few boys and girls who do take such courses do not continue 
with them long enough to achieve more than a smattering of any language. Be- 
tween a third and a quarter of the students drop out of language courses after 
the first year. Less than 20 per cent of the original number continue into a 
third year; only a minuscule percentage continue into a fourth year. 


The Modern Language Association is currently conducting a survey of lan- 
guage teaching in this country, and while its figures are still incomplete, it has 
arrived at some obvious and shocking conclusions: although there has been 
some increase in language studies in a few states the over-all picture is one of 
stéady deterioration since 1949, Fewer high-school students are studying lan- 
guages than ever before. And while there are some indications that interest in 
languages is 6n the increase in colleges and elementary schools, these are only 
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glimmerings. Many states require only one or two language units for admission 
to college. Only 30 per cent of the nation’s 800-odd colleges demand any lan- 
guage study for entrance. 


Holiday's passionate interest in languages is a natural one. The world is 
our beat and no one can know the world in one language. We have run and 
will continue to run a series of articles on modern languages by the eminent 
Mario Pei—a series showing the rewards, the pleasures, the fascination of the 
subject. We therefore feel well within our rights when we address these ob- 
vious but apparently necessary words to high-school principals, to parents of 
high-school children and, especially, to high-school students themselves. 


1. Real understanding of another people, another nation, is impossible with- 
out some knowledge of its language. 

2. The day of the unilingual traveler, who shouts at foreigners in his own 
tongue and curses their stupidity for not understanding him, is mercifully end- 
ing. This is plain boorishness. European countries are far ahead of us in the 
teaching and mastery of other tongues; most Europeans, even European chil- 
dren, have some knowledge of at least two languages. We Americans need to 
match their courtesy and efficiency in this respect. 

3. Languages are fun. Languages are easy. 


4. Whether or not you intend to see the world, the world is coming to see 
you, for today it lives next door to you. A man without languages is a provin- 
cial, a man on an island. 

5. No one can begin to call himself educated or cultured if he knows only 
his native tongue, for he has not made one of the essential efforts toward com- 
prehension of the world in which he lives and will inevitably remain ignorant 
of its various peoples, cultures and literature. He will never really know the 
differences between nations and, more important, their astonishing similarities. 





Here are some statements made last April by Californians about FL 
study. Said Roy E. Simpson, State Superintendent of Pubile Instruction: 
“The public schools should encourage by all means serious study of 
FLs by students with linguistic aptitude. Mastery of another spoken 
language not only will prove a rewarding experience to the student but 
may be also of significant service to our country.” Robert G, Sproul, 
President of the University of California, said: “I characterize the 
acquiring of competence in FL as important, not alone because it 
broadens and heightens the door of opportunity for every individual 
college graduate, but because it is important to the United States and 
to the future of democracy that American citizens achieve the under- 
standing and friendly relationships with other peoples of the world 
which starts with a knowledge of FLs.” Said J. E. Wallace Sterling, 
President of Stanford: “As the general education program at Stanford 
shows, we recognize the very important role that the study of an FL 
plays in the training of young Americans. Such study adds depth and 
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breadth to the knowledge of our own language, gives insight into foreign 
cultures, and is a positive step toward mutual respect and understand. 
ing—all of which objectives are of supreme importance in our time 
when America is providing leadership and guidance in many troubled 
portions of the globe.” Said Senator William F. Knowland: “I have 
always been of the opinion that the study and knowledge of FLs not 
only leads to a better understanding of foreign peoples, their customs 
and habits, but in some cases to a keener and more appreciative under. 
standing of our own language.” 


K.B.W. 


KATHLEEN D. LOLY 


Miss Kathleen D. Loly died October 9, 1955. For forty years, 
a teacher of Spanish in Pasadena High School and Junior College, 
and for twenty-seven years Chairman of the Language Depart- 
ment of Pasadena City College, Miss Loly was ever devoted to 
the high ideals of scholarship and to the encouragement of inter- 
national understanding. She was the author of several textbooks, 
an associate editor of Hispania, and an active participant in 


MLASC. She was also one of the founders of the California 


Scholarship Federation and of Alpha Gamma Sigma, the junior 
college scholarship society. Her friends will be gratified to learn 
that a scholarship fund has been established in her memory at 


Pasadena City College. 
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Reviews 


Machine Translation of Languages. Edited by William N. Locke and 
A. Donald Booth. Cambridge: The Technology Press, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1955. Cloth. xii, 243 pp. 


Readers of the Modern Language Forum have already been intro- 
duced to the subject of mechanical translation, for this journal pos- 
ssses the distinction of being the first language publication in this 
country to treat an aspect of the problem in its pages. Since 1951, 
when Victor A. Oswald, Jr., and Stuart L. Fletcher published “Pro- 
posals for the Mechanical Resolution of German Syntax Problems,” 
research and activity in the field have quickened, for linguists and 
technicians have met to exchange viewpoints, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has commenced publication of a journal, Mechanical 
Translation, and the language teachers of the country have received a 
report by William N. Locke surveying the present status of research 
in problems of translation.” 


In the present volume, seventeen contributors present essays which 
attack the more thorny challenges faced by mechanical translation. 
These are of five types, as outlined by editors Booth and Locke (p. 9) 
in the “Historical Introduction” : 


1. Provision of adequate input-output facilities. 


2. Development of really large and cheap storage units to hold the “dic- 
tionary” and “grammar.” 


3. Preparation of suitable dictionaries, perhaps specialized as to field. 


4. Classification and analysis of inflectional endings, if they are to be treated 
separately from stems. 


5. Achievement of some form of adequate operational syntactic analysis. 


The input-output facilities are those which feed in material in one 
language and record at the other end the translated product. These 
involve the use of electric typewriters, magnetic tapes, scanning de- 
vices, and similar apparati, mainly electronic in operation, which are 
already under development, Storage units of vocabulary recorded on 
film show promise of fulfilling the needs of mechanical translation, for 
these devices have a potential capacity of some ten million words. 


*MLF, XXXVI (1951), 81-104. See also Kenneth E. Harper, “The Mechanical 
Translation of Russian: Preliminary Report,’ MLF, XXXVIII (1953), 12-29, a 
revised version of which appears in the volume reviewed, pp. 66-85. 

*W. N. Locke, “Speech Typewriters and Translating Machines,” PMLA, LXX 
(1955), No. 2, 23-32. 
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The remaining three factors must be resolved primarily by the 
linguist. The formation of glossaries adequate for machine translation 
has lagged, not due to difficulties inherent in compilation, but principally 
because the work is tedious and more exciting fields must yet be 
explored. The real challenge to the linguist comes, consequently, in the 
setting up of a system which will analyze and translate in a reasonably 
accurate fashion the stem plus all its accretions, then consider these 
forms as a part of a larger syntactical pattern in which meaning may 
be determined by word order. Unfortunately, traditional analyses of 
language, including the current vogue of structuralist studies, have 
proven unsuitable for adaptation to machine operations, with the result 
that linguists have been forced to revise their approach. Their re-state. 
ment of basic linguistics has been time consuming, so that research 
in electronics toward the realization of machine translation has out- 
distanced somewhat that of the linguists. In the volume under review, 
at least nine of the fourteen essays examine lexical or grammatical 
problems of mechanical translation, as the following sample titles will 
indicate: “Some Problems of the ‘Word’,” “The Mechanical Determina- 
tion of Meaning,” “Idioms,” “Some Logical Concepts for Syntax,” 
and “Syntax and the Problem of Multiple Meaning.” 


Certain latent implications for the future of linguistics are present 
in the development of machine translation. Scholars have been obliged 
to analyze language in a wholly new light, which, even should it never 
lead to usable machine techniques, will certainly stimulate investiga- 
tion along lines as yet unexplored by the traditionalist. The impact on 
linguistics of research conducted by non-professional linguists, namely 
electronics engineers and experts of the communications industry, has 
not yet been sensed by many scholars. However, it is still probably 
too early to make a definitive evaluation of the contribution of these 
recent investigations. 


Perhaps the best summary of the aims of mechanical translation and 
current activity in this field is found not in the volume being reviewed 
but in Locke’s article in PMLA mentioned above. He says (p. 32): 

The present status of MT is this: Linguists, working hand in hand with 

scientists, are evolving designs for bilingual translating machines for written 

languages, with input from manually prepared cards, tapes, etc. At first the 
output of the machine will be imperfect, but perhaps usable, English; eventu- 
ally, though machines may never translate Pushkin or Heine, they will cer- 
tainly provide accurate, economical translation of technical and _ scientific 
material. 

Georgetown University has already constructed a widely publicized pro- 


totype machine with a capacity of 250 words which is capable of trans- 
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REVIEWS 


lating the most simple Russian into English, but some years will elapse 
before the development of really effective translating machines, although 
their arrival appears inevitable. 

Present activity in machine translation, then, is directed toward 
obtaining an intelligible, if not stylistically acceptable, rendition into 
English of technical and scientific prose, chiefly from Russian and Ger- 
man sources, where the principal aim is to convey information. In the 
“Foreword” to the present volume (p. vii), Warren Weaver states: “No 
reasonable person thinks that a machine translation can ever achieve 
elegance and style.” Certainly advocates of the process hold no such 
belief, and language teachers need have no fears that masterpieces of 
literature will be manhandled by being delivered over to modern auto- 
mation. Neither does it appear likely that the machine, here a poten- 
tially useful and obedient servant, will assume the functions of the 
teacher. 


Stanley L. Robe 
University of California, Los Angeles 





Hemnrich HENEL, The Poetry of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1954, x, 333 pp., $4.50. 

This work offers at once a study of Meyer’s method of poetic cre- 
ation, an analysis of the thought and emotional content of numerous 
of his poems and an attempt to assign him a special position in the 
history of German verse. 

In the introductory section Henel builds on Dilthey’s distinction 
between writers who merely report and those who, like Meyer, are 
concerned with presenting themselves. With poets in the latter cate- 
gory the purely biographical approach will fail to reveal the essence 
of the author’s life and art. The “poetic self,” in Henel’s view, must 
be distinguished from the “empirical self.” “The poetic self and the 
empirical self are hostile brothers; often they compete for an author’s 
time and strength and encroach on each other’s domain.” (p. 4) In 
the case of C. F. Meyer whose poetic world is formed early, “poetry 
grows at the expense of living; indeed many of his works derive not 
only their mood or substance from the unlived life, but their subject 
matter as well.” (p. 7) 

Professor Henel believes that Meyer was heir to the romantic tradi- 
tion and initiator in German poetry of the symbolist manner. Desirous 
of evoking a mood, he yet employed an entirely new means to this end. 
Viewed superficially, to be sure, the volume of Gedichte (1882) seems 
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to be devoted chiefly to the creation of beautiful things rather than to 
self-expression. But one must probe more deeply: “An entirely different 
impression is gained, however, if one turns to Meyer’s earlier poetry 
and to the early versions of poems which, much revised, were later 
included in the Gedichte.” (p. 8) Using photostats of the unpublished 
material available in Ziirich, Henel shows that Meyer’s early products 
lacked felicity of language and depth of thought but maintains that 
their creation was for the poet an absolute necessity, From the start, 
though, Meyer was indifferent to the realistic aspects of life and 
throughout his active creative life was concerned rather with inner 
emotional conflicts and the problem of presenting them artistically. 
His symbols, or motifs, which recur insistently and, in Henel’s view, 
are “souls of his song,” ask to be given actuality through a combination 


with themes or subjects. The poem Liederseelen explains Meyer's 
method of production. 


For the sources of these symbols for inner states, we are told, we 
must turn to the Bible, to literature, to the world of legend and the 
realm of art. Meyer did not always, or even often, succeed in his task 
of fusing motifs and themes, but the mood of his poems, whether good 
or bad, echoes the emotional tone of early years. These formative 
years, characterized by the adjective “dumpf,” were marked by a 
hesitancy to raise his “hidden world,” his inner life, too soon. Still, 
he hoped ultimately for the harvest. 


Henel seeks in a succeeding chapter to demonstrate Meyer’s continu- 
ing indifference to people and things even after his mother’s death. 
Neither travel nor personal contacts excited much curiosity or eager- 
ness in the poet. Differing with the views of certain scholars and certain 
statements of Meyer himself as to the “liberating” influence of the 
years following the period of crisis, Henel contends that the evidence 
available supports neither the thesis that Meyer gave himself over to 
the excitement of the world nor the feeling that the poet had an epi- 
curean trait in him. Henel summarizes: “His sole and persistent pur- 
pose was to render his inner world in symbols intelligible to others, 
and for this purpose comparatively little experience, and a narrow 
selection even from it, was enough.” (p. 41). 


Chapter Three of the study addresses itself to the task of showing 
how Meyer combined motifs and themes to create poetry. To this end 
Henel demonstrates how the motif of white blossoms, which symbolizes 
unresolved conflict, the simultaneous experience of delight and terror, 
recurs in various poems until it is successfully embodied in Wetter- 
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leuchten. Earlier students of Meyer’s poetry have assumed that this 
poem grew out of an actual experience, but Henel finds this question 
to be of secondary importance. Meyer’s poetic, unlike that of the lyric 
poet, as for example Goethe, stood closer to the realm of popular liter- 
ature with its “prerational and complex states of consciousness” than 
to the empirical world of realistic experience. He bears, thus, a resem- 
blance to the romantic generation but his technique is his novel con- 
tribution. 


The origin of Meyer’s motifs is the problem discussed in the fol- 
lowing chapter. Three groups of symbols are distinguished: “. . . con- 
ventional symbols like the star and the flame; symbols derived from the 
Bible or from mythology, like the gate and the boat; and symbols like 
the white blossoms and the hanging lamp (“Ampel”), which seem to 
be taken from Meyer’s personal experience.” (p. 96) The mythological 
symbols, such as that of the butterfly, become more complex and 
individualized in the setting of Meyer’s themes: “The ancient symbol 
of the soul as the butterfly enabled him to express his sense of the 
intangible and fugitive in the spiritual nature of man, and he projected 
the symbol, as he did all his others, into various scenes and situations 
in order to create the deceptively objective form of his poetry.” (p. 
100) A second motif, that of Charon’s boat, symbolizing death, passes 
through various poems before an appropriate fusion of motif and 
theme is reached. Much the same process is repeated in the instance of 
the motif of the rushes, a symbol of death as a temptation. Another 
important motif, that of the rocky cliff, whose source is the “strait 
gate” of Matt. 7:13-14, finds programmatic expression in Die Felswand, 
where one gradually is able to pick out a trail leading up the face of 
the cliff which passes through a natural archway. This “gate,” Henel 
remarks, becomes in Meyer’s poetry an entrance into life which patience 
discovers even when faced with difficulties (symbolized by the rocky 


cliff). 


Henel turns then to the question of the meaning of certain important 
symbols which Meyer employs. For him the symbol of the renegade 
wedded monk expresses a conflict of Meyer's youth, namely “. . . his 
reluctant and uneasy break with his dream world.” (p. 121) In the 
Luther poem of the Hutten cycle the objective form embodies the sub- 
jective substance of this symbol. A secondary application of the motif 
to the poet’s vocation can be found also. The dual mood of the poet, 
“his simultaneous attraction and aversion to the world” finds exempli- 
cation, again, in the motif of the banquet, from which one flees. 
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Henel finds in Meyer’s poetry many instances of proliferation in the 
botanical sense. He illustrates first the simplest kind of proliferation 
“when in the revision of a poem a stanza or a similar, clearly identif.- 
able unit is omitted, which then develops into a separate poem.” (p, 
141) Succeeding types are that where a pregnant element in a poem 
demanded separate treatment elsewhere as well as those instances of 
an original poem which preserved its identity throughout several ver. 
sions while a second poem developed from one of its units. An espe- 
cially great spread and many variations are found in the case of the 
motif of the wanderer and that of the cowbells. Poems on the seasons, 
too, reveal the same complex proliferation. All of the latter are joyless, 
contrasting sharply with the hopeful mood of the poems treating the 
mountains. Mountains for Meyer symbolize solitude, withdrawal and 
contemplation while the poems on the seasons speak of action and 
participation. The conflict symbolized by the contradictory moods 
remains, thus, unresolved. The poems on the seasons mirror, too, in 
Henel’s eyes the conflict between pagan and Christian imagery, for 
Meyer complementary rather than opposite terms. 


In his final section Henel treats the problem of Meyer’s collection 
and arrangement of his poetry, finding there, also, an “. . . essential 
part of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s creative activity.” (p. 239) Pro- 
liferation is apparent likewise in this area. Using the Gedichte as the 
basis of his examination Henel recognizes that each of the sections of 
the volume with the exception of “Propylaum” deals with a common 
subject and seeks to explain this discrepancy. The poems in “Propy- 
jaum” reflect, Henel points out. Meyer’s inner world, a theme he 
neglected in the other sections of the volume: “They tell of lives unlived, 
of hopes frustrated, of a virginal state preceding active living, of false 
starts and unhappy infatuations, of the ‘dream hoard,’ of the muses 
who must be coerced, and of the liberating power of poetry.” (p. 248). 


The low quality of the poems in “Propylaum” argues for this inter- 
q y P Py 4 
pretation. 


This excellent study will certainly become the definitive work on 
Meyer’s poetry. Marked by perception and logic, written in an English 
worthy of admiration and even envy, controlling source material in 
a mastery fashion and adopting a careful if sovereign attitude towards 
earlier literature on the subject, Henel’s book will inform, stimulate 
and challenge any student of Meyer’s poetic work as well as all scholars 
interested in the general problem of literary creation. 
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A detailed list of manuscript and printed sources, exhaustive refer- 
ences and notes, a brief selected bibliography and an index of titles 
add to its thoroughness and usefulness. 

William J. Mulloy 


University of California, Los Angeles 





Luis LeaL, México, Civilizaciones y culturas. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1955. Paper, x, 205 pp. $2.75. 


Luis Leal’s attractive paper-bound text on Mexico is another in the 
series published by Houghton Mifflin under the general editorship of 
James C. Babcock of Dartmouth College. Designed as a reader for the 
frst semester of second-year Spanish, this book presents the cultural 
history of Mexico in a clear, understandable form. As the author states 
in his preface, there has been no attempt to simplify the sentence 
structure; a mature approach has been used, yet the material lends 
itself to easy comprehension. The student should be able to read this 
text readily without feeling that the Spanish has been “diluted” for him. 


The book is divided into twenty chapters of from four to ten pages 
each. Beginning with a description of the geography and political 
divisions of Mexico, Mr. Leal then gives a brief history of the Mexican 
people, the conquest, and the colonial period. After discussing the 
literature, art, and architecture of New Spain, he covers the history 
and culture of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, There are inter- 
esting chapters on Fiestas y costumbres populares and Las artes popu- 
lares, as well as a discussion of contemporary literature, art, and music. 
A striking feature of most chapters is the inclusion of an appropriate 
short anecdote, legend, song, or poem at the end. The music and lyrics 
for La cucaracha and Adelita form part of the chapter on La revo- 
lucién. All of the material is well presented, quite thorough, and up- 
to-date (with the exception of the reference on page 5 to the now-dead 
volcano Paricutin as still in eruption and “una nueva atraccién para 
los turistas”). 


Many excellent photographs add interest to the text. They depict not 
only the Mexican cities and countryside but also art objects and archi- 
tecture. In addition, there are pictures of many prominent authors and 
political figures. The only illustrative material lacking is a political 
map for use with Chapter One, El pais. Most classrooms have a large 
map of Mexico for reference, but it is helpful for the student to have 
a map with the states, capitals, etc., available at hand in the text. 
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There is a good Bibliografia selecta at the end of the book, although 
its appeal will be more for the teacher than for the student, since most 
of the entries are technical books in Spanish. Questions and topics for 
conversation or composition for each chapter are given after the bibli- 
ography. The 45-page vocabulary is thorough and complete, including 
proper names and places. An index of the illustrations and a general 
index contribute to the usefulness of the book. 

The heavy paper cover has a colorful picture map of Mexico on the 
front. This type of binding makes a compact, handy little book—and 
it should be expected to make a cheaper one! But this is not the case 
here, no doubt due to the many photographs. The format and contents 
are excellent, however, and the book should be of great interest to both 
students and teachers. 


Pauline B. Deuel 
University of Redlands 





Larousse’s French-English English-French Dictionary. New York: 
Cardinal Giant, Pocket Books, Inc., 1955. 2 vols. in 1: xvi, 256; x, 
260 pp. $0.50. 


The editors of Pocket Books, Inc., are to be congratulated upon this 
latest addition to their inexpensive but well-edited Language Series. It 
is in no sense a reprint; it was specially prepared for the Librairie La- 
rousse by M.-M. Dubois, Denis J. Kean, and Barbara Shuey with the 
assistance of Professor Lester G. Crocker of Goucher College. This com- 
pact volume answers a definite need for an inexpensive, reliable, up-to- 
date dictionary aimed at a wide public. The compilers have assembled 
more than 30,000 words, including the latest neologisms and even some 
present-day slang. One innovation that will be welcomed by Americans 
is the editors’ attempt to “treat the American language with the same 
importance as the English language.” It is a pleasant change to see that 
spelling consistently follows American usage, with English forms given 
in parentheses: “hono(u)r, wil(1) ful, alumin(i) um, tire, travel (1) ing,” 
etc. Careful distinctions are likewise made between British and American 
usage, as in “ascenseur . . . Am. elevator; Br. lift; essence . . . Br. 
petrol, Am. gasoline.” These distinctions are also found in the English- 
French section where, under the heading lift, we discover: “v. lever; 
soulever; Am. voler (slang); s. haussement; Br. ascenseur, m.; pous- 
sée; force ascensionnelle; levée balancine (naut.) ; portance (aviat.), 
f.” The phonetic transcription of sounds in both English and French is 
given by means of familiar letters; though this may be a boon to the 
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average reader, it is at first quite confusing to anyone accustomed to 
the symbols of the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


Each section of the dictionary contains a précis of the Essentials 
of Grammar, covering the article, noun, adjective, pronoun, adverb, 
and verb, together with a complete list of irregular verbs. Perhaps 
“covering” is an exaggeration, for these sections are so brief that their 
utility may well be questioned. They are indeed quite accurate as far 
as they go. But for those who know little or nothing about the language 
in question, not enough is said to be of any great help; for those already 
acquainted with the grammar of either the French or English language 
these sections serve little useful purpose. To give but a single example, 
the rules for the agreement of the past participle in French (Deuxiéme 
Partie, page v) include mention of its agreement “with the noun to 
which it is either an attribute or an adjective” and “with the object, 
of a verb conjugated with avoir only when the object comes before, 
it.” Besides neglecting to state that the “object” must be a direct ob, 
ject, the editors completely ignore the past participle of verbs conju-, 
gated with étre, whether intransitive or reflexive. This weakness should 
not be unduly stressed, I suppose, for it is manifestly impossible to 
compress even the “essentials” of French or English grammar into 
slightly over two pages. It does seem, however, that these sections should 
either be expanded to include more of the “essentials,” or else be sup- 
pressed entirely. 


Obviously, in a dictionary of this size, we cannot expect to find a 
complete listing of all the words and expressions in the English and 
French languages. Yet it is gratifying to note the wide range of entries 
that is included, especially in the English-French section. Under the 
heading get, for instance, there are the equivalents of ten English ex- 
pressions from “get in” through “get rid of, get up”; the verb take 
has twenty-seven related words and phrases listed. (The two-volume 
Mansion dictionary has about three pages devoted to each of these 
common English verbs.) Words of the same “family” are always 
grouped together under the key-word (“grace, gracier, gracieux; sum, 
summarize, summary”), along with expressions containing this key- 
word (“pied: avoir pied, pieds nus, au pied de la lettre, coup de pied, 
fouler aux pieds, lacher pied, mettre sur pied, cou-de-pied, doigt de 
pied, pied-a-terre, pied-bot, pied-de-biche, piédestal”). While such list- 
ings are a far cry from the inclusiveness of the authoritative Mansion 
dictionaries, the new Larousse does contain a number of terms that are 
not to be found in these larger works. 
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The very fact that the Larousse is so small means that it is of little 
practical use to the person engaged in translating from his native tongue 
into the foreign idiom. For example, if one were trying to find the 
specific French equivalent of the word dull in the phrase “a dull book,” 
one would discover the following list of adjectives from which to choose 
without the benefit of sample phrases or sentences: “stupide, hébété; 
borné; trainard; morne, terne; ennuyeux; ralenti (comm.) ; triste; 
gris [sky]; sourd [sound]; pale [color]; émoussé [blade].” But for 
high-school students, college students in elementary courses, travelers, 
or as a general reference work in home of office, the new Larousse Dic. 
tionary should indeed prove extremely valuable. The small number 
of errors, the clear legible format, and the care with which the text 
has been prepared fully justify the publisher’s claim that it is the finest 
low-cost French and English dictionary available today. 

Kernan B. Whitworth, Jr. 
University of California, Los Angeles 





InvinG Putter, Leconte de Lisle and his Contemporaries. University 
of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. XXXV, No. 2, 


pp. 65-108. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1951. 


Mr. Putter’s concise and well-documented study attempts to throw 
new light on certain features of Leconte de Lisle’s personality and thus 
on his work. The approach is indirect: an analysis of the manifold 
criticism to which the poet’s work was submitted. Never did it rouse 
such immediate enthusiasm as greeted Lamartine and Hugo. Leconte 
de Lisle already belonged to the French Academy when L. Ménard 
ironically sketched his friend’s picture; in it he combined the current 
erroneous traits in order to make clear the poet’s real merits, 


The Poémes Antiques angered the critics at the outset by their para- 
doxical preface which condemned as decadent practically everything 
written after Sophocles. No wonder that the poems on classical antiquity 
became the main target of attack. 

The introduction of the unfamiliar Greek mythological names, more- 
over with unusual spelling, and the literal translation of Greek ex- 
pressions were mocked as a display of an inappropriate and imperfect 
erudition. The attempt to resurrect the past was attacked as a regression 
to classicism and a lack of feeling for modern man and our industrial 
civilization: “On découvre la vapeur, nous chantons Vénus” (Maxime 
du Camp). Other critics found his antiquity too modern: his Centaur 
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must have read Herder and Spinoza. His Hindu poems fared still worse: 
“[] a le nez englouti dans le lotus bleu, sa Muse vit, une queue de vache 
dans la main” (Barbey d’Aurevilly). His philosophy was condemned 
as desperate nihilism; even nature failed to offer consolation. This 
poetry expressed impassiveness, and was as cold and soulless as the 
marble the poet loved. Thus the pattern was set. Developments in the 
later work were ignored. 


Nevertheless, and this is the less known side of the picture, even 
those disparaging critics, who were on the whole men of mediocre 
rank, acknowledged in Leconte de Lisle the prime figure of a new 
poetry that had hoth beauty of form and nobility of thought. More 
striking still is the fact that the Poémes Antiques won for their author 
the esteem or friendship of men of outstanding literary fame: Sainte- 
Beuve, Vigny, Laprade, later Baudelaire, Flaubert, and Gautier. The 
absence of sentimentality, the philosophic thought and the new authen- 
ticity of the Greek world were praised, but most of all the impression 
of sheer beauty. Léon Dierx especially attacked those who failed to 
sense the true emotion in these poems. The admirers compared Leconte 
de Lisle with the greatest figures in poetry, music, and art. A few 
voices dared to suggest that even Victor Hugo had been surpassed. 
Hérédia, Dierx, Coppée and Anatole France dedicated their first works 
to Leconte de Lisle, while Verlaine and Barrés praised him as the 
great master of the young generation. 


Starting around 1880, the trends of public opinion were almost 
reversed. While the eminent critics were now unanimous in their recog- 
nition, the youngest generation of poets turned sharply against him. 
Right at the time of his official triumph at the French Academy, Teodor 
de Wyzewa, a friend of the Symbolists, called Leconte de Lisle’s poetry 
thymed prose without passion and music, and the poet an imitator of 
just one aspect of V. Hugo. The Symbolists in general found that the 
definiteness of Leconte de Lisle’s vision left no room for imagination 
and réverie. Mallarmé himself missed the incentive for the prolonga- 
tion of the poetic sensation. Mr. Putter might have reminded us here, 
perhaps, that “la sensation prolongée” had been a tenet of the Par- 
nassian school even though Mallarmé gave it a much wider meaning. 


At the same time the outstanding critics—Lemaitre, Bourget, Brune- 
tiére—praised Leconte de Lisle as most representative of the contem- 
porary philosophical currents. His synthesis of erudition and art was 
felt to be the true poetry of the historical age and to express intensely 
its intrinsic pessimism. The turn to India and Greece was greeted as 
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the wish of the modern soul “de contempler le travail de la vie sous 
une forme de Beauté” (Bourget) . 


The poet’s fame had thus grown steadily, and the names of his ad. 
mirers made up a much more impressive list than those of his opponents, 
Mr. Putter ends his historical and critical survey with the statement 
that “few poets would have found sufficient justification for complaint 
in such a career.” 

The concluding chapter analyzes the poet’s general outlook as it was 
affected by his literary reputation, Was he really as indifferent to fame 
as critics, friends, and he himself claimed? Mr. Putter, quite to the 
contrary, is convinced that the poet had a burning desire for recog. 
nition and was even oversensitive to fame. F. Calmettes is quoted, who 
called Leconte de Lisle “un jaloux de célébrité” and “sensible 4 la 
moindre bribe honorifique.” For fairness’ sake a slight error should 
here be corrected: it was Banville, not Leconte de Lisle, who wept 
when receiving the ribbon of the Legion of Honor (Calmettes, p. 312). 
Jean Dornis even claims that Leconte de Lisle wore the red ribbon 
only after confirmation by the Republic (p. 330). 


According to Mr. Putter there is in Leconte de Lisle’s attitude a 
deep inconsistency which can be explained only in the following man- 
ner: “Leconte de Lisle was a figure of the very first magnitude in the 
literary world. But this was not enough. There was still a Victor Hugo: 
inde irae.” Perhaps Leconte de Lisle’s relation to Hugo could stand 
a brief discussion, It is quite probable that Leconte de Lisle had a 
strong dislike for Hugo, as the nasty remark quoted by Mr. Putter 
seems to imply. No wonder if we recall the crushing ways of Hugo's 
admirers and, at times, of Hugo himself. Leconte de Lisle was also 
very critical of Hugo as a thinker, historian, psychologist, of his quest 
for glory and his personal vanity; but the poem “A Victor Hugo” in 
Derniers Poémes expresses the recognition of Hugo’s poetic genius. 
Moreover, the article on Hugo in Les Poéts contemporains (1864) 
and the Discours sur Victor Hugo at the French Academy (1887) 
show genuine admiration beyond the necessity of the situation. Just 
two points may be mentioned here. In the article of 1864, Leconte de 
Lisle vindicates Hugo’s pride as the natural expression of his poetic 
genius which had awakened his own. Of course, Leconte de Lisle felt 
a similar pride about himself. In the Discours of 1887 he exalts Les 
Burgraves to the point of equaling them to Eschylus. Why should he 
praise just this work, generally considered a failure? Because of a kin- 


ship to his own Erinnyes which also express the awesome power of 
primitive passions. 
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Are we then quite justified in explaining the irritation caused by 
Hugo’s fame as a desire for the same “universal and perpetual homage” 
and “immense adulation”? Was there perhaps in Hugo, beyond all the 
single elements calling for Leconte de Lisle’s admiration or criticism, 
something basically unacceptable to him? This, it would seem to us, 
may be found in Leconte de Lisle’s idea of the poet and poetry. We 
should think of his Orphée or of his words about Vigny: “absorbé par 
la contemplation des choses impérissables . . . fidéle 4 la religion du 
Beau.” Surely Leconte de Lisle missed in Hugo this self-forgetting, 
we might say almost religious, devotion to art and found instead a 
slf-glorification incompatible with the idea of poetry and the poet 
according to which he himself lived. He could not find a detachment 
similar to A. Gide’s who, when asked about the greatest French poet, 
answered: “Victor Hugo, l’immense . . . Hugo hélas!” 

We are thankful to Mr. Putter for his comprehensive presentation 
of literary movements and for his attempt to integrate them with the 
poet’s personality. 

Charlotte O. Friedlander 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


UNESCO, The Teaching of Modern Languages. Paris: UNESCO, 1955. Cloth. 
295 pp. $2.50. 


LINGUISTICS AND DICTIONARIES 


Foreign Language — English Dictionaries. Washington: The Library of Congress, 
1955. Paper. 2 vols., vi, 246 pp.; vi, 239 pp. $1.75. 


J. R. Hulbert, Dictionaries, British and American. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Cloth. 107 pp. $2.50. 


William N. Locke and A. Donald Booth, editors, Machine Translation of Lan- 
guages, New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1955. Cloth. 243 pp. $6.00. 


Heinz Werner, editor, On Expressive Language. Worcester, Mass.; Clark Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Paper. 81 pp. $1.25. 


LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


George H. Ford, Dickens and His Readers. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1955. Cloth. xvii, 318 pp. $6.00. 


Klaus W. Jonas, Fifty Years of Thomas Mann Studies. A Bibliography of Criti- 
cism. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Cloth. xxi, 217 pp. 
$5.00. 


William Matthews, compiler, British Autobiographies. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1955. Cloth. xiv, 376 pp. $5.00. 


R. A. Nichols, Nietzsche in the Early Works of Thomas Mann. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 45. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1955. Paper. 119 pp. $1.75. 


A. R. Nykl, KRS: The Death of a Myth. Madison, Wis., 1955. Paper. [9] pp. 
No price listed. 

Charles-Augustin de Sainte-Beuve, Cahier de notes grecques. Edited by Ruth Mul- 
hauser. University of North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, 
No. 12. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1955. Paper. xiii, 
71 pp. $3.50. 


A. Lytton Sells, The Italian Influence in English Poetry from Chaucer to South- 
well. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1955. Cloth. 346 pp. $6.75. 


Hans M. Wolf, Goethe’s Novelle “Die Wahlverwandtschaften” : Ein Rekonstruk- 
tionversuch. University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
Vol. 43. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. 
Paper. 86 pp. $1.00. 


Alan Wykes, A Concise Survey of American Literature. New York: Library Pub- 
lishers, 1955. Cloth. 200 pp. $3.75. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H. Pullar-Strecker, Proverbs for Pleasure. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
Cloth. xviii, 202 pp. $6.00. 


Peter Slade, Child Drama. With a Foreword by Dame Sybil Thorndike. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Cloth. 379 pp. $10.00. 


E. B. and K. S. White, editors, A Subtreasury of American Humor. New York: 
Pocket Books, Inc., 1955. Paper. xii, 370 pp. $0.35. 


Oscar Williams, editor, The New Pocket Anthology of American Verse. New York: 
Pocket Books, Inc., 1955. Paper. 637 pp. $0.50. 
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Early in 1956—two very fine new Second Edition 


DALE & DALE'S 
Cours elementaire de francais 
Cours moyen de francais 


No effort has been spared to make the Second Edition 
of DALE & DALE the outstanding high school French series, 
Both books have been brought up to date in subject matter, 
and teachability has been increased in practical ways. With 
all new photographs, two-color drawings imaginatively used, 
and a slightly larger size, these books have the 

eye appeal of a glamorous French magazine, 





TURK & ALLENS 
El espanol al dia 
Book One, Book Two 


Extraordinary handsomeness is the first impression 
made by the Second Edition of TURK & ALLEN, but effec- 
tive design is only part of the story. Book One has been 
enlarged with almost two hundred pages of new exercises, 
activities, and cultural features. Book Two wears an entirely 
new appearance. Each book carries thirty-two pages in 

full color, as well as many photographs and line 
drawings. 


Teacher’s manuals and keys and a record album accompany each series. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


PERIODICALS 


The French Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, May, 1955. vi, 471-618 pp. Paper. $3.00 
per year. Editor: Héléne Harvitt, 25 Monroe Place, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

The Canadian Modern Language Review, Vol. 11, No. 4, Summer, 1955. 36 pp. 
Paper. $0.80. Editor: George A. Klinck, 194 Dawlish Ave., Toronto 12, 
Canada. 

News from France. No. 3, 1955. 30 pp. Paper. Cultural Division of the French 
Embassy, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


The University of Kansas City Review. Vol. 21, No. 4, Summer, 1955. 225-304 pp. 
Vol. 22, No. 1, Autumn, 1955. 1-80 pp. Paper. $1.00 each. 


FRENCH 


René Bellé and Andrée Fénelon, editors, Vingt Contes du Vingtiéme Siécle. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1955. Cloth. 165, lvii pp. $2.80. 


John D. Berbiers and A. C. Cullerne, Causeries et Exercices francais. Key to the 
Prose Passages. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1955. Cloth. 30 pp. 
$0.50. 

Hazel Jane Bullock, Essentials of French Grammar. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1955. Cloth. xii, 315 pp. $3.50. 

Leon J. Cohen, Say it in French. New York: Dover Publications, 1954. Paper. 
128 pp. $0.60. 

Charles Duff, French for Home Study. Everyday Handbook Series, No. 252. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1955. Paper. xx, 399 pp. $1.75. 

Henri Duvernois, Rouge! Edited by Edgar Milton Bowman. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1955. Cloth. xvii, 177 pp. $1.80. 

Jean Giraudoux, La Folle de Chaillot. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
Cloth. xxiii, 155 pp. $2.50. 

L. Clark Keating and William G. Clubb, Journal Parisien. New York: Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. Cloth. xiii, 161 pp. $2.00. 

Max Sorkin, Etude et Exercices Linguistiques basés sur Le Bourg Régénéré, nou- 
velle de Jules Romains, New York: The Dryden Press, 1955. Paper. x, 219 pp. 
$1.95 

Marcel Théroud, Du Tac au Tac. Paris: Marcel Didier, 1955. Paper. 207 pp. No 
price given. 

Francois Villon, 1 Laugh Through Tears. The Ballades of Francois Villon, trans- 


lated by G. P. Cuttino. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Cloth. xiv, 65 
pp. $3.50. 


GERMAN 


Oscar C. Burkhard and Edwin F. Menze, Lernen Sie Deutsch! Revised edition. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1955. Cloth. xvii, 351, Ix pp. $4.20. 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Faust. Part II. Edited by R-M. S. Heffner, Helmut 
Rehder, W. F. Twaddell. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1955. Cloth. 
388 pp. $3.40. 


Hans Joachim Miihlen-Schulte, Erich Wird Kaufman. Edited with notes by John 
L. Kind. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1955. Cloth. 121 pp. $1.60. 


Stanley L. Sharp and Friedrich Wilhelm Strothmann, German Reading Grammar. 
Revised edition. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1955. Cloth. xi, 362 pp. $3.80. 
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Modern Language Forum 


Harold von Hofe, Im Wandel der Jahre. Deutsches Lesebuch fiir Anfanger. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1955. Cloth. vi, 244, xxxiv pp. $4.40. 


Milo Sperber, Hans und Willi. Ten German One-act Plays. New York: Appleton. 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. Cloth. $1.50. 


SPANISH 


Carlos Garcia-Prada and William E. Wilson, Cuentos de Alarcon. Boston: Hough. 
ton-Miffin Company, 1955. Paper. vi, 191 pp. $1.95. 


Malcolm Bancroft Jones, Spanish Idioms. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1955, 
Paper. vi, 87 pp. $1.00. 


Diego Marin and Neale Hamilton Tayler, La vida espanola. New York: Appleton. 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. Cloth. x, 236 pp. $2.90. 


Eleanor Turnbull, editor, Ten Centuries of Spanish Poetry. An Anthology in 
English Verse with Original Texts. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1955. Cloth. xv, 452 pp. $5.00. 


OTHER LANGUAGES 


Henrik Ibsen, Peer Gynt. Translated by Horace Maynard Finney, M. D. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. Cloth. ix, 197 pp. $3.75. 





, | HOls 
the | SPANISH & ENGLISH 


dictionary 


mits | DICTIONARY 


field 





by EDWIN B. WILLIAMS 


The most modern work in its field. Compiled for accuracy 
and simplicity of use. Contains some 10,000 more entries 
than any comparable volume. Excellent, easy-on-the-eyes 


typography. 


HENRY HOL @ NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ SAN FRANCISCO 




















